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SKETCHE 


BY OUR ORIENTAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


Ir is generally admitted that the Bosphorus is the fairest stream 
in the world. Even citizens of the United States, who are always 
fond of expressing their admiration of the fair Hudson, or as the 
New-Yorkers love to fancy it, the ‘ North River,’ are willing —re- 
luctantly, of course—to admit that it possesses extra features of 
scenic beauty which their beloved river has not. The admirers also 
of that sweet picture, the Bay of Naples, be they native Italians or 
wandering Britishers, raise the hand of admiration before the sur- 
passing charms of this magnificent stream of the farther East. Each 
of the three differ materially in character, and they offer little com- 
parison the one with the other. If not indeed to find a simile in ani- 
mated nature, it should be said that they are like three rival maidens, 
one tall, another en bon point, and the third small of stature and deli- 
cate in form. . 

The inhabitants of Constantinople are very justly strongly attached 
to the Bosphorus. Indeed, the great capital of the East may be said 
to extend along its banks from the sea of Marmora to the Black Sea, 
and that even the large town of Scutari, with many smaller ones, 
along the Asiatic shore, are but suburbs of the city. Many persons 
vee on the Bosphorus during the whole year, while others only 
resort to it in the spring and summer months. The Pacha, or Effendi, 
whose business calls for his absence to the distant parts of the em- 
pire, seems to bear with his exile in the consoling prospect of being 
enabled, by his gains there, to return and enjoy the close of his life 
in the yalee, or summer dwelling, which he hastens to erect on the 
stream of his affections. Again, even those who without any expec- 
tation of being permitted by the sovereign, or by a prolonged life, 
to gaze upon its beautiful banks and waters, are satisfied in expend- 
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ing their means in adorning its sheres with fairy gardens and pictu- 
resque edifices. The old Pacha of Kgypt is now erecting an im- 
mense palace on the spot where the Russians in 1834 encamped on 
the Bosphorus, to prevent his seizing upon the capital ; and as it will 
require several years to finish it, he cannot expect to inhabit it him- 
self. They turn away with disgust at the sight of the murky streams 
of the interior of Asia, and sigh for the straits which separate two of 
the greatest continents of the old world. The Egyptian, fond of his 
classic Nile, pines until he can again drink of its turbid though sweet 
waters ; the wandering Arab or Turcoman, in truth, calls the mighty 
Euphrates his sea, while it is hallowed in his affections by tales of 
the valor and romantic generosity performed on its banks ; but nei- 
ther can at all lay claim to the natural beauty and almost artless 
graces which enthral the eye of the visitor to the fair shores of the 
Bosphorus. 

Notwithstanding the superior position of the promontory of an- 
cient Byzantium, projecting out from the immense city of Constan- 
tinople into the Bosphorus, just at its entrance into the sea of Mar- 
mora, the Sultan deserts it and his old ‘Seraglio’ for the newer 
palaces erected on the former. The banks of the Golden Horn, or 
harbor of the city, are mostly occupied by buildings for purposes of 
trade and traffic, and resound to the noise of the ‘boatmen and the 
sailor. Nor are its waters as pure as those of the more favored 
stream, and the cooling breezes from the Euxine or Black Sea bring 
more wealth and riches to this most commodious harbor than com- 
fort and health and freshness to its tenants. Turn the point formed 
by the juncture of the streams, and with the old seraglio at your 
back, row up the Bosphorus; proceed toward the Bla ick S$ Sea, and 
for a distance of some twenty miles the fair stream is covered with 
scenes too numerous and extensive to be comprised in one picture, 
and which must therefore be beheld, as the traveller visits them one 
after the other, under the shades of morning, noon and night. 

The winter residences of the pachas and effendis are in Constanti- 
nople generally hidden from the eye of the stranger, who wonders 
where the higher officers of the government, with their numerous 
train of attendants, are located during the cold and wet seasons of 
the year, behind high walls. Here their comforts are composed of 
spacious court-yards, neat halls, and richly furnished harems. Soon 
after the Sultan has moved from the European to the Asiatic shore, 
that is to say, left his winter for his summer residence, all his officers, 
commencing with the Sheik ul Islam and the Grand Vizier, crave 
permission to fly from the dull streets of the city to the green banks 
of the Bosphorus. None can change their domicil without authority, 
and those who from ill health desire to remove there earlier than 
usual must make a request to that effect of the sovereign. 

In no country in the world do men rise so fast as in Turkey ; 
tide of favor carries them swiftly ; and as they generally start Ne 
a low origin, and with small means, the first object to be attained on 
which caste and social opinion depends, is a vast yalee, or summer 
house on the Bosphorus. Here delightful indeed must be the change 
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from the noisy streets of the city, small apartments, and view bor- 
dered by jealous walls, to the magnificent and glorious scenery of 
the straits, where the eye rests at option upon a silvery stream or 
green hills rising a thousand feet above the level of the waters. In 
the city, the corpulent pacha, on leaving his conack, or winter resi- 
dence, to repair to his bureau, or office, enters an easy coach, others 
mount the richly-caparisoned horse, and are thus followed by a host 
of attendants, borne to the sill of the entrance to the Porte, or where- 
ever his occupation calls him. In the country he steps from his door- 
way into the cushioned caik, or boat, peculiar to the Bosphorus, and 
rowed bya crew of two, four, or six men in number, graded accord- 
ing to his rank, is carried hastily down the stream to the landing in 
the city where his carriage or horses await him. Thus, healthy ex- 
ercise he never takes, and the vapor-bath performs for him what 
would otherwise be unnecessary. 

Some parts of the Bosphorus are made especial to the Mussul- 
mans, others are for the Armenians, the Greeks and the Jews. The 
edge ‘of the shore is generally occupied by the extensive yalee of 
the wealthy officer or banker. The heights are mostly the residence 
of the poor classes, though indeed there are many fine dwellings, 
sufficiently high up to enjoy fresh breezes and command extensive 
views. The numerous palaces of the sultan and the members of 
his family are all on the water’s edge, though he has likewise many 
kiosks, or belvederas, covering the highest ‘peaks of the Bosphorus, 
where the young sovereign is fond of passing a day withdrawn from 
business or the enthralments of his harem. The banks of the straits 
are generally too precipitate to admit of gardens of much extent, 
and consequently they are formed in terraces one above the other, 
having a most pleasing and fanciful effect, planted with green trees 
and fragrant flowers. The choicest positions are those at the mouths 
of the many small ravines, leading in gentle descent from the heights 
down to the water’s edge. Down these little valleys the wind seems 
to blow from the more heated heights above to the cooler vales be- 
neath. The points formed by the irregular channel of the Bospho- 
rus are not generally esteemed, for there the north winds often blow 
with uncomfortable impetuosity and violence; and the bottom of 
the little gulfs between them are still less prized, on account of the 
stagnation of the eddies and the absence of cooling breezes. On 
the heights too the objection is the strength of the winds, which pre- 
vent the growth of fruit-trees and the prosperity of most flowering 
shrubs; they are mostly therefore covered here and there with pines, 
their tall and tapering forms presenting striking objects in the dis- 
tance, and groups of oak and walnut, whose attractive shades are 
the scenes of pic-nics and pleasure-parties, which form one of the 
most agreeable pastimes of the resident on the Bosphorus. 

The architecture of the houses is quite eastern, and peculiar to 
Constantinople. The inhabitants believe that dwellings built of 
stone are damp and unhealthy, and therefore nearly all of those in 
the city and on the Bosphorus are constructed of wood. Those on 
the water have their basements generally of stone. Few or none 
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are more than two stories high; their windows are incredibly nume- 
rous, and the lower ones are as near to the water as practicable. 
The front of the chief entrance is paved with marble from the island 
of Marmora, (which word signifies ‘ marble ;’) the floor of the court 
is also paved in the same manner. The forms of the houses are very 
irregular, sometimes projecting out on the water, and at others re- 
ceding a few feet from the shore ; the apartments are generally vast 
and spacious, very plainly furnished, with low, broad divans, or sofas 
of woollen mattresses covered with calico, on which the effendi lolls 
in listless apathy for every thing beyond his pipe, (tchibook,) or water- 
pipe, (narguilay,) and his bowl of icy sherbet. The windows of the 
male apartments are partly exposed, but those of the harem, or 
female apartments, are closely latticed, to prevent the inmates from 
being seen by the inquisitive or curious passers by. 

The members of the diplomatic corps, and some of the wealthier 
European merchants, reside during the summer at a village near the 
Black Sea, on the European shore, called Bugukdéré. It would 
seem as if the Turkish government had located the former there, so 
as to place them as far distant from it as possible ; and its position, 
though commanding an extensive water view, is only a third or 
fourth-rate one in point of comfort or beauty. Bebek, Candilli, Es- 
nerghen and Canlija, are villages of superior attractions, and the two 
former are certainly unequalled by any others on the Bosphorus. 

Europeans are not alowed to reside in any place they may choose 
on the straits, nor in the close vicinity of the yalees of the ‘ faithful,’ 
who have a particular aversion to having their quiet pastimes broken 
in upon by the undignified vivacity and prying curiosity of the ‘ In- 
fidel.’ To this place he has transferred his rich pipes and coffee- 
cups, his numerous servants, his love of ease and his lofty humors. 
He can receive his equal in state and ceremony, or make merry with 
his subordinates and dependants in the most private seclusion. His 
wife, women and children can pass the day in innocent pic-nics at the 
many shady nooks which are around his yalee, and on Fridays, when 
the Porte is closed, he also can repair to the valley on the Asiatic 
shore, called ‘ The Heavenly Waters,’ and stretched out on his rich 
carpet, partake of his evening meal, under the shade of some lofty 
oak, with the silvery gleam ef his beloved Bosphorus and its beauti- 
ful scenery always before his eyes. 

Perhaps the preceding may have conveyed an imperfect idea of 
the Bosphorus in its-general appearance. It requires nevertheless, 
as afore stated, to be seen in detail, so as to be properly appreciated. 
Its sinuosities prevent its being beheld entire from any one point ; 
each curve in the stream leaves you to gaze upon another lake-like 
scene from which you see no exit; and this succession of distant 
views, continues on from the Marmora to the point from which the 
Black Sea first breaks upon your view. Its features are also diffe- 
rent as the several portions of the day, viz., morning, noon, evening, 
or by moon-light. In the winter season, much of what renders it so 
beautiful, viz., its verdure, has disappeared ; the bright sun and clear 
sky has given place to lowering clouds and a half concealed lumi- 
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nary: or ee a wal freshness of spring and summer are lost 
amidst coldness and rain. May and June are consequently the choicest 
periods of the year on the Bosphor us; it is then that the buds in its 
fairy gardens are swelling, there is then the music of nature, songs in 
its rippling currents ; its breezes are filled with health, and its su- 
perbly beautiful scenery fills every bosom with delight. Your eyes 
then rest as if by enchantment upon the green banks which rise on 
either side of you, their bases ornamented with the tasteful country- 
houses, their acclivities covered with clusters of oak and pine, and 
their summits spreading away in rich meadows and vineyards. Land 
at one of the numerous little nooks already alluded to, and in the thick 
clusters of brush-wood you may hear the little nightingale calling or 
singing to his mate, with a tone so sweetly thrilling that you gladly 
remain a moment to hear a little longer his untiring strain, and your 
eyes in vain seek for the form of the warbler among the rich foliage 
of spring. On a line parallel with the second story of the Effendi’s 
dwelling, perhaps near his harem windows, you see a bowery of 
roses in full bloom, of varied geraniums, of fresh hyacinths, of odo- 
riferous jessamines, for these are his favorite flowers ; or stretching up 
beyond his roof you observe a garden made on graded terraces, rich 
in nature’s beauties. One of my sketches was made early one morn- 
ing in June, and the dwelling which I occupied, is situated on one of 
the finest spots of the Bosphorus. It was not written with the design 
of appearing before you, but is so true that I cannot help copying it. 

‘It is a glorious spectacle to see the sun rise over the Asiatic banks 
of the Bosphorus, and cast its morning rays upon the calm, silvered 
surface of its waters. The silence and serenity of the night has not 
yet been broken in upon by the voices of the day; the air is fresh and 
cool, almost completely calm; the little village below me seems 
sleeping ; here and there only a straggler is seen to wander along the 
forsaken streets; a sailor of the morning watch yet walks the lonely 
deck of his vessel lying at anchor near the shore; or a solitary caik 
quietly glides down the swift current, as if its oars were uselessly 
employed, and it only needed to be guided to its desired haven. As 
yet the shades of night hang over the water, giving them a dark and 
repulsively sombre hue. The opposite shores as yet seem of but one 
color ; but remark the heavenly tints of the sky above it; of the mo- 
tionless clouds which hang over them. Man’s arts are helpless; he 
lets fall the pencil or the brush in hopelessness at the sight of the 
heavenly colors which announce the coming of the Peruvian god. 
Now its edge of burnished gold peeps over the extreme summit of 
that more distant ridge; thousands of bright rays spread over the 
firmament, and the great luminary bursts into view with so much 
celerity that you almost fancy you can see its increase. As yet how- 
ever, you but behold its refracted disk; in another moment, its own 
burning features will prevent you from fixing your gaze upon its 
dazzling face. It is now wholly above the hills, they are all alive in 
its rays. Nature arises from her slumbers, and shakes off the dull 
repose of night. The sun’s gleams have now shot down the sides of 
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the hills, lightening up the mono-tints of their trees and enlivened 
them with shades of varied colors. 

‘There! the shores on which I stand have all become brightened 
up; the Bosphorus on its European sides is glittering with the beams : 
a light breeze, as if rushing from before the sun, has sprung up along 
the surface of the stream; the world begins to move about, and the 
Bosphorus is again alive with busy men. Now the breeze which sprang 
up from the north increases ; the current nearestthe European shore 
on which I sit seems to flow faster than it did; the surface of the 
water is of a brighter, more silvery tint ; the little eddies are more visi- 
ble, and give the stream the appearance of being obstructed by rocks 
hidden in the depths below; beyond them however, the same mirror- 
like smoothness of the earlier morn, again recommences ; there glides 
down to the Golden Horn a frail caik impelled by one rower, and 
containing but one passenger, leaving as it passes by a streak like 
that of distant quicksilver. Beautiful stream! Like the unceasing 
motion of the celestial bodies, which revolve around our great un- 
known, these also are no unfit emblem of Eternity; these waters as 
well as those of the ten thousand streams which furrow the surface 
of the earth, flow on eternally down, where none can tell. Although 
the sun is now quite above the water, those edges of the opposite 
shore are still darkened by the shadows of the heights above them, 
and those shadows are here and there spotted with passing caiks, 
whose tracks are lest in the distant shades. 

‘Of the splendor of the scenery of the opposite shore, that of Asia, 


here only about half a mile distant from that of Europe, I despair of 


conveying a just and proper idea. The Yalis of the Effendis who 
prefer to reside in one continent and perform their daily occupations 
in another ; that is, who pass the day in Europe and the night in Asia, 
seated immediately on the water’s edge, and are laved by the swift 
current, have the appearance of being places of comfort and ease, 
coolness and quietness ; some are large, others small; their colors are 
as varied as their form, from the whiteness of silver to the dark dun 
color of unburnished copper; the green gardens around them vie 
with each other in luxuriance and tinted flowers, and even the walls 
that separate them from the surrounding heights are mantled with 
evergreens and ivy. Here and there a tall elm, an oak, a towering 
cypress, or a trembling poplar, raise their heads above these summer 
retreats, like guardian giants watching over the human spirits who 
have taken refuge under the protection of their arms. But the sides 
of the hills which rise above them all, above Yalli, garden and green 
trees, how indescribably magnificent in the early morn! Here their 
acclivities are shaded with dense dark green foliage, rendered irregu- 
lar by the diversity of the trees; there is a deep ravine, also filled 
with vernal vegetation, and clusters of walnut trees, inviting you to 
fly to their shades when the day has grown older, and there passing 
the time which would otherwise be spent in a closed apartment. 
Then, between these and the summit of the heights, are spots green 
and golden with ripening grain, and the almost level summits remind 
you of the rich meadows of more christian lands.’ 
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A ews years ago ee Bosphores bad as yet never been hoe ed by 
the noisy steamer ; sails and oars alone had been the means of its navi- 
gation ; but now there is scarcely a day in the week in which one or 
more steamboats ply up and down it, to and from the Black Sea, and 
Sea of Marmora; others also are used as ferries for passengers, to 
the great loss of the caiks, and the alarm and molestation of the finny 
occupants of its waters; among which the porpoise, sword-fish and 
young mackerel, born in the Euxine and bred in the Atlantic, form a 
numerous body. This innovation was not introduced without some 
trouble and opposition on the part of the boatmen, and it is said that 
several lost their lives by their temerity. Accidents have not unfre- 
quently happened, through the imperturbable heedlessness of the 
Turks, who seem rather to trust to ‘ destiny’ when the swift steamer 
comes upon them, than to the strength of their arms and the impulses 
of self-preservation. 

In the winter also, when north winds from the Black Sea, the in- 
hospitable Euxine of the ancients, blow with fearful violence down the 
Bosphorus, its navigation in the frail caik is not unattended with dan- 
ger. Many a hardy boatman in crossing from Scutari on the Asiatic 
shore to the mouth of the Golden Horn, has been carried out by the 
strength of the wind and the current into the Marmora, and without 
he may chance to reach one of the rocks of the Prince’s Islands, is 
never heard of more. A few years ago an Armenian bridal company, 
composed of the ladies from the families of either party, dressed out 
in all their jewels and costly attire, met with this fate, and though a 
large sum was offered by the survivors of the families to recover the 
lost jewels it was without success. In calm weather, the current of 
the Bosphorus always runs four miles an hour; with a north wind it 
is still stronger, and yet the southerly gales which sometimes blow on 
it during the winter are so violent as to turn the current against itself 
and cause it to flow back to the Black Sea. Rafts anchored in the 
evening near the entrance of the Bosphorus from the Sea of Mar- 
mora have been found in the morning more than half way up the 
straits; vessels are not unfrequently lost on its shores, boats of a large 
size are foundered, and the basements of the Effendis’ yallees, though 
constructed of stone, suffer greatly from the lashing which they receive 
from the angry winter waves. 

The whole face of nature is then changed: the smiles and voices 
of the spring, its flowers and its verdure, the temperate atmosphere, 
the inviting bowers of summer, all are replaced by bleak winds, 
incessant rains, falls of short lasting snows, and the barren hills and 
chilling waters are as uninteresting as repulsive. In this season many 
stout ships are lost in endeavoring to find an entrance into the Bos- 
phorus from the Black Sea, and are wrecked along the shores of the 
latter. The light-houses, erected on either continent, are visible only 
in clear weather and during the thick fogs of winter are of but little 
use to the tempest-tossed mariner. The Cyenian rocks, during the 
‘expedition of the Argonauts,’ floated about the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, now lie firmly anchored under the Pharos of Europe. At 
the other end of the straits, a small light-house erected on the walls 
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of the city and whetion on wie uhh shore, where once stood the uke 
of Chalcedon, direct vessels how to enter the Bosphorus on their 
arrival from the Dardanelles. A small tower called by the Turks, Kiz 
Kalasee, or the ‘ Maiden’s Tower,’ built on a rock at the entrance of 
the Bosphorus, once contained another light to guide the mariner, but 
for several years past it has not been in operation. 

It is a beautiful sight to look out of the mouth of the Golden Horn 
upon Scutari, ancient Chalcedon, the Gulf of the Prince’s Islands and 
the distant shores of Bithynia, w ith the heights of Mount Olympus cov- 
ered with a hoary head of snow. The view is finest in the afternoon 
when the rays of the declining sun fall upon these different objects. 
At that hour too, the inhabitants of the Bosphorus are leaving the 
busier scenes of the bazaars of the city to return to their cool abodes 
on the water’s edge. Thousands of caiks, from those of the Grand 
Vizier and Sheik ul Islam, each of six pair of oars double banked, to 
that of the humble clerk and merchant with but one, and from the 
well-crammed passage-boat, called ‘bazaar caik’ with four pair of 
oars, and containing some sixty or eighty passengers, to the smaller 
one of even one pair of oars, yet crowded to a degree, alarming and 
threatening the loss of life. The costume of the caikjis on the Bos- 
phorus is peculiar ; the head is covered only in part by a scull-cap of 
thick red woollen texture, and their other garments are a wide half- 
silk, half: cotton shirt, open at the heart, and thin trowsers of white cotton. 
Their legs from the knees are bare, and they wear red shoes. When 
not rowing they wear also, a vest, or throw a thick jacket over their 
shoulders. The caiks of two pair of oars, to wit, two men, comfort- 
ably accommodates two inmates, and yet it is not unfrequently seen 
filled with ten or more. Having no seats, the floor is covered with a 
soft cushion and surrounded with pillows on which the passenger 
reclines; the more elevated part of the stern, though decidedly the 
most comfortable and coolest part of the caik, is dedicated only to the 
use of servants. The caikjee, who sits facing the stern, will request 
you to balance the boat to larboard, so as to raise his left arm above 
the right and prevent its massive handle from striking against the one 
that holds the other. The broad blade of the oar just feathers the 
surface of the water, as the caikjee leans toward the passenger,’then 
dipping it gently beneath the surface he raises his head, and bending 
backward with a graceful exertion of his arm, drives his frail bark 
speedily on its way. The sharp bow of the caik, now plunging into 
the current, cuts, as it were, a passage for itself in the liquid element, 
or now rising on the puny waves of the Bosphorus, seems to bound 
onward to its haven. In the idiom of the boatmen of the Golden 
Horn larboard and starboard, are called ‘ Roomali’ and ‘ Anadoli,’ 
after the shores of the Bosphorus, and on the latter you hear them 
crying out, as they swiftly approach and pass each other to déch, or 
all, ‘ open’ and ‘take,’ that is to turn toward the shore, or into the 
stream. The large boat of the Pacha passes you with no other noise 
or voice than that of the plunging of the oars; the Effendi, in his 
‘three pair,’ glides along almost in profound silence, and even the 


other caiks are easier seen than heard. In consequence of this, the 
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boatman pulling the forward var, keeps a lookout now and then over 
his shoulder to see who is coming upon him, and you are now and 
then startled with this sudden sharp cry of warning. 

If the evening is not very windy, you proceed up the Bosphorus, 
rocked by the gentle motion of the caik, fanned by the breeze, and 
delighted by the beautiful scenery which surrounds you, and varies 
at every moment. How fair are the elevated shores, colored by the 
mellow rays of the setting sun, or darkened by the growing shades 
of evening !— how quiet do the handsome edifices seem, in the petty 
bays and gulfs of this magnificent stream ! — how cheerful those erected 
on its points! As the sun sets behind the hills of Europe, it casts 
their shadows upon the cool mirrored stream. At first they darken 
only their own shores ; now they extend out over the waters; there 
they cross the Bosphorus, yet of a richly golden bright color, and 
raise up its Asiatic heights so fast that you can see them growing in 
extent, until the summits only bear the rich mellow tints of the golden 
hue, until they are completely lost from sight. This is now the most 
delightful moment on the Bosphorus, and amateurs of water scenes 
may gloat their eyes upon some which are of unparalleled beauty. 
Lofty vessels lying quietly at anchor at your left, or others slug- 
gishly floating down the stream; the near wharf of the European 
shore, covered with idle spectators; the animated flocks of caiks 
hurrying up the stream, the broad Bosphorus spread out to your 
right, presenting a mirror of liquid glass, increasing in hue until it 
reaches the opposite banks, where on their very edge you see palaces, 
more or less extensive, of different colors, the dark green sides of 
the hills clothed with rich verdure, with golden harvests, or the many- 
colored foliage of autumn. While the sky is cloudless, a few miles 
distant from the Bosphorus it is not uncommouly overhung on either 
shore, particularly that of Asia, with scattered clusters of clouds, 
floating down as it were from the Black Sea; and the picture can 
safely be closed with a flight of these, and yet indicate no rain or 
change of weather. The row up the Bosphorus against the current 
is toilsome; at more than one place the caik must be towed round 
the points, by which the water hive with fearfal violence. Men are 
there standing to perform this service, and on reaching the points 
they cast a light cord into the bow of the boat, where it is soon fas- 
tened, and then running along the wharf, drag the caik faster than it 
was previously propelled by its oars. The row down the stream in 
the evening, when the sun is setting, is even more agreeable than 
that up it: The caik then keeps in the middle of the Bosphorus ; 
the scenes on the shores are at equal distance; the passage is 
smoother and fleeter, and the oars are scarcely heard. 7 

But of all scenes, that by the moon-light must be the most difficult 
to describe. Those on the Bosphorus I have frequently admired, 
and felt that they were indeed indescribably beautiful. To stand on 
some one of the heights of Europe and gaze down over the slope 
leading from your feet, over the neighboring ridge, the hill-side, co- 
vered with gardens and green trees, the summer dwellings on the 
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water's edge, the noble stream spread away hefora:y you to the oppo- 
site shore of Asia, all covered with the peculiar chiaro-scuro tint of 
the moon, form one of the most delightful sights that I have wit- 
nessed. There you see the silver beams of the fickle Diana shining 
resplendently on the waters, constantly changing in form, with the 
rippling of the current, or the gentle waves made by the soft night- 
breeze; and hark! from the minaret of the Moslem mosque below 
you, behind you, or away in yon more distant village, the melodious 
voice of the muezzin calls the faithful to their yatsee, or prayer, 
which they offer up just before retiring for the night. All other 
noises are quieted ; and the sound of the human voice, the breaking 
in upon the dead hour of night, strikes upon the ear a thousand 
times more impressively than the sound of the Christian bell. Even 
his words are distinctly heard as he proclaims ‘ ALLAH is the great- 
est (of all gods;) ALLan is the greatest! There is no god but At- 
LAH, and Mahommed is the prophet of Attan! Come to prayer! 
come to prayer !’ 

l'inally, the yalees of the pachas and effendis on the Bosphorus, 
quiet abodes of ease and happiness as they seem to be, not infre- 
quently are the scenes of melancholy occurrences. In them the 
ottoman lords create for their enjoyment in this world a paradise, 
modelled, one would suppose, upon that greater one promised them 
in the other. Here his numerous white female slaves from Circassia 
pass lives of rivalry for the affections of their master, doubtless giv- 
ing rise to innumerable scenes of envy, jealousy, hatred and despair ; 
or here the beauteous wife, the mother of his childr en, heart-broken, 
must silently see herself neglected in favor of the newly-purchased 
slave, or the passion on which Hafiz and Anacreon have written so 

many sweet odes. While the master will have many such objects of 
his pleasure, the fair slave must have no offspring ; she must bear 
him no incumbrances, and must prevent it as best she can. O! what 
must be the grief of the young mother, when, after her sufferings are 
passed, and she asks to see her infant, she learns that it did not live; 
the father having forbidden it! 

I cannot close this little sketch of the Bosphorus in a better man- 
ner than by mentioning an occurrence of last year, which doubtless 
reached the public prints of the United States. A Turkish gentle- 
man of high rank, of pleasant manners and exterior, possessed a 
slave from Circassia, for whom he paid a large sum of money. She 
was celebrated throughout all Constantinople for her beauty and 
grace, and it was said th at he was devotedly attached to her; yet it 
was reported that he was led away by others to indulge in the unna- 
tural passion before alluded to. 

His female slave, now the mother of two children, learned it, and 
became unhappy. She reproached him for it, and he chose to pun- 
ish his slave for having thus entertained most natural feelings. In 
despair she endeavored to destroy herself by drowning in the Bos- 
phorus, and was saved when half dead by one of her master’s caik- 
men. She next in revenge bestowed her affections upon another, a 
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young Greek physician, in the employ of the highest officer of the 
empire. The amour was discovered by her visiting a small house 
prepared by him for her, near one of the most famed spots on the 
Bosphorus, called ‘The Valley of Celestial Waters.’ A ring which 
she had presented to him was also recognized on his finger by an- 
other lady of rank, with whom the female slave (herself considered 
as a wife and a lady) was visiting, and the news soon reached her 
husband. A few years ago her fate would have been instant death, 
by means of the ‘ fatal cord ;’ but in the present advanced state of 
the Turkish government, the Greek was banished to Candia, and her 
culpability left for the decision of the grand vizier. It is said that 
the husband, still strongly attached to his erring wife, awaited the re- 
sult of the decision with great anxiety; and on learning that there 
was no doubt of her guilt, became wild and frantic with the affliction. 
Throwing himself upon one of his fleetest horses, and putting him 
to his full speed, he fled toward the forest of Belgrade. Some of 
his friends, fearful lest he should put an end to his grief and life at 
the same time, pursued and persuaded him to return to his home. 
Of the frail slave, the unmarried yet legal wife, the mother of his 
children, the fairest woman of Constantinople, but little can be said 
with any degree of certainty. Some say that she was given to her 
father, an aged Circassian mountaineer, whom in her prosperity she 
had sought for and brought to this place, with the injunction that he 
should take her away immediately to Circassia; others say that she 
is living with her father in exile on the banks of the Black Sea; but 
the last account, and that which is most credible, is that she is long 
since in another paradise than that of which she was the chief orna- 
ment on the banks of the beautiful Bosphorus. 


ST ARSBAS?? CBATeD. 


Yes, thou mayst sigh 
And look once more at all around, 
At stream and bank and sky and ground, 
Thy life its final course has found, 

And thou must die! 


Yes, lay thee down! 
And while thy struggling pulses flutter, 
Bid the gray priest his soul-mass mutter, 
And the deep bell its death-tone utter, 
Thy life is gone. 


Be not afraid. 
*T is but a pang, and then a thrill, 
A fever-fit, and then a chill ; 
An then an end of human ill, 

For thou art dead! 
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HARLEY RIVER, 


Br R. H. STODDARD. 


I. 


Har.ey River’s a pleasant stream, 

Stealing through meadows and pastures green, 
Gleaming here and there in the grass, 

Like a serpent a moment hid and seen ; 
Winding along through clover-fields, 

And orchards by greenest hedges crossed, 
It hurries away with its silver feet, 

And at last in the distant sea is lost. 


II. 


It lies like a mirror before me now, 
Glassing the sky with its clouds of snow ; 
And long green grass and slender reeds 
And bushes beside the margin grow ; 
A breath of wind steals over its face 
And ripples a moment the tranquil tide, 
And the willows wave, and the long boughs dip, 
And circles are spreading on every side. 


III. 


Hard by the bridge, and over the dam, 
The little mill standeth, mossed and gray ; 
The gates are up, and the water falls, 
And maketh a sleepy noise all day ; 
The heavy old wheel is turning round, 
Grinding the farmers’ wheat and corn, 
And the chaff floats out, and the yellow meal, 
Like golden mist from the fields at morn. 


Iv. 


A little way from the pebbly shore 
Flags wave, and the water-cresses float, 
And whitest lilies, that look like tents, 
Or folded sails of a fairy boat ; 
The sand at the bottom is silver bright, 
And shines through the water pure and clear, 
And wavering, brokenly, weeds and stones 
And wrecks of the fallen bridge appear. 


Vv. 


The boys of the village are often here, 
Beguiling in play their leisure hours ; 

Launching their argosies, dug from chips, 
Laden with pebbles and weeds and flowers: 
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Wading in for calamus-roots, 
And lilies and shells that pave the sand, 
And sailing away on crazy planks, 
Stoned by the shouting lads on land. 


vt, 


And women come from the cots hard by, 
And dip their pails in the water clear ; 
And the widow at day-break gathers a store 
Of cresses for gentle people near ; 

The simpler, straying with staff and scrip, 
Culls his rarest herbs on the brink, 

And the way-side traveller, dusty and dry, 
Stops by the cooling stream to drink. 


sai 


Dhan 


Vir. 


The angler comes with his bending rod, 
And lieth beneath a shady tree, 
Feeling his baitless line for hours — 
A quiet and patient man, perdie ! 
And oftentimes, in his pleasure-boat, 
Moored but a little way from shore, 
He sits in the stern and falls asleep, 
And nodding leans on his dripping oar, 
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VIII. 


Wagoners, urging their loaded wains 
To market, water their horses here, 
And the plough-man, driving a-field at morn, 
Stops with his yoked and lowing steer ; 
Cattle stand in the cooling tide, 
In August noons, by the insects stung, 
And the snowy lambs and the shepherd’s dog 
Lap the water with panting tongue. 


Ix. 


In winter, when ice has fettered the stream, 
The boys come hither before the sun, 
And skate away till the school-bell rings ; 
And afternoons, when the school is done, 
And the lesser children, muffled up warm, 
Drag each other on sleds about, 
And slide in a row on slippery paths, 
And fall in heaps with a mighty shout. 


Sweet Harley River! my early days 
Beside thy beautiful banks were passed ; 
We parted, and years and youth have flown— 
Vanished since I beheld thee last ! 
A wrinkled and care-worn man, I stand 
And gaze on thee with a throb of pain, 
And dream of the Past, and sigh that Time 
Can never restore my youth again, 
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CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


Lest you may apprehend some horrible recital, gentle reader, I 
declare as I make my bow, that I have not a word to say about the 
enthusiastic avenger of injured France: it is enough on one subject 
to read the chronicles of the present revolutionary struggle there, 
without going back to the reign of terror. What I am about to relate 
occurred scarce a twelvemonth back; its hero is a young man with 
a fine figure and intellectual face, which bear the stamp of Nature’s 
nobility. The son of a wealthy Connecticut farmer, Frank Farnuam, 
graduated at Yale college with an honor, and what is rarer, good sense 
enough to perceive that all the professions were overstocked, and that 
it would not be derogatory to enter a counting-room. He soon ob- 
tained a clerkship in a New-York importing house, in due time 
acquired a knowledge of the business, and then went abroad as the 
purchasing partner. 

There are often a hundred of these fancy-goods purveyors in Paris, 
and when | arrived there in 1842, the favorite of the clique was Frank 
Farnham. Well informed, a scholar, with one of those happy cha- 
racters which so yield to those around as to find a place in every 
heart, Frank was a valuable friend for all his young countrymen in 
Paris, while his experience enabled him to act as the mentor of many. 
No American gathering was deemed complete without his presence, 
and any one of his many guests will uphold me in testifying to the 
snug comforts of his commodious suite of rooms on the ‘ Boulevard 
Montmatre, au premeer.” A drawing-room filled with antique furni- 
ture, a cosy dining-room, with a dreamy bed-chamber and a well 
stocked library, were all redolent with an air of refinement, and the 
petit soupers on Wednesday evenings were delectably worthy of their 
locality. The sectional prejudices which Americans persist in carry- 
ing abroad began to vanish the moment they unfolded their napkins 
at Frank’s mahogany. The soup dissolved the frost of suspicion; the 
fish set conversation smoothly afloat; frozen champagne thawed the 
stiffest sprigs of southern chivalry; racy Burgundy warmed the:cold 
hearts of the New-Englanders; and genial sympathies were excited 
by every succeeding course placed on the festive board. Eugene 
Guinot used occasionally to drop in, bringing the gossip in advance 
of his next morning’s article; a reyal aid-de-camp contributed the court 
scandal; Sheridan, (he is dead now, poor fellow! ) brought the diplo- 
matic news from the British legation; Levassor sang his inimitable 
chansonnettes ; in short, there was no place that would compare with 
Frank Farnham’s. A London man would have called him ‘a perfect 
brick.’ 

The fund of gossip thus brought to Frank, he retailed out with 
such discretion as to render him equally popular with his countrymen 
in the Gallic capital, who have a most voracious appetite for scandal. 
The papas, (who are generally much annoyed by ‘the lingo’ and mil- 
liner’s bills,) liked his chat on their favorite topics, ballasted with in- 
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formation of sterling merit, wa sina him a clever young man. 
His good looks and strong waltzing-arm won the damsels, and as he 
was rapidly accumulating ¢ a fortune, many a connubial net was thrown 
with wary skill in his path. But Frank was not apparently to be 
tempted from a life which he found to be truly one of ‘ single-bless- 
edness,’ nor did any of his acquaintances dream when he left Paris for 
the States in January, 1847, that he would return there a Benedick. 

Master Cupid so willed it though, inscribing Frank among the vic- 
tims under the marriage head of the ‘ Boston Atlas,’ somewhere in 
the month of June following, so that the news went out to Paris by 
the steamer of the fifteenth. 

‘Married! you don’t say so? what sort of a body is the lady?’ was 
in every one’s mouth who knew him, but no one could give any infor- 
mation on the subject. For myself, | never expected to see Frank 
in Paris again, when one hot July afternoon, to my great surprise, I 
met him in the ‘Passage des Panoramas.’ The first glance assured 
me that he had ‘ caught a tartar,’ for sabmmission was clearly depicted 
on his long rueful countenance ; his coat was out of fashion, his panta- 
loons were of some horrid substantial material, and he who was once 
the mirror of elegance now reflected little credit on his tailor, beside 
carrying a cotton umbrella. I have always fancied that he tried to 
dodge me, but I had no idea of being cut by an old friend, and hailed 
him with a reproach for not having called on me the moment of his 
arrival, as of yore. Then he used to bring me news from my loved 
New-England home, but this time he had not even presented him- 
self. 

‘ My dear Perley,’ he replied, ‘ I intended to have seen you ere this, 
but Mrs. F is not yet accustomed to the noise of Paris, and I have 
not left her until this moment.’ 

‘Apropos, let me congratulate you, Frank.’ The words nearly stuck 
in my throat. 

‘Thanks, mon cher, lam the happiest of men,’ said he, with a tell- 
tale sigh any thing but joyous, and after a short conversation he hur- 
ried off, leaving me an invitation to tea for the next evening. 

I was as punctual as a tailor with his ‘little bill,’ and was duly in- 
troduced to Frank’s ‘ better-half,’ a pretty, fragile, blue eyed creature, 
with one of those fair complexions, too transparent to screen the blush 
of truth. Her really fine hair was twisted into villanous corkscrew 
ringlets, falling on the high shoulders of a most unshapely garment, 
and the mass of ‘ leather and prunella’ on her feet would have shod a 
plough-boy. All these defects might have been easily remedied, but 
when conversation commenced, (or rather when she commenced talk- 
ing,) I saw that Frank was regularly sold; the slave of aslave to the 
most absurd ideas, deeply tinged with indigo. Her weak mind had 
evidently seized with eagerness a parcel of vague notions as the truth, 
because it was unable to test them, and embarking with them on the 
trackless ocean of error, fancy soon wafted her into troubled water, 
The rights of woman seemed to be her favorite theme, and though 
some of her arguments may sound well in Boston, they suffered by 
transplantation. That which is indigenous to one soil may blossom 
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on another, but it will be in so sickly a manner, and so unlike its 
original life, that the flower is not pleasing ; the transcendental cham- 
pion of her sex did not appear to advantage in Paris. 

Poor Frank! — he never ventured to put in a syllable; and whena 
dead calm succeeded to the storm of seutences that had rained for 
twenty minutes from the lips of his cara sposa, he appeared, for the 
first time in my recollection, to be at a loss for words. Suddenly he 
turned to me and asked : 

‘How do you think a lady’s hair should be corffed ?’ 

Before I could reply, the rested member of Madame was in full 

lay. 
7 Why I always wear mine in curls,’ said she ; and she went on to 
Queen Victoria’s auburn curls, the capillary properties of hair, leaden 
water pipes, the artesian well, and the fountains at Versailles. 

‘I did not allude to fair hair,’ said Frank, with great meekness, 
when she had stopped to breathe; ‘that looks best in curls, as you 
wear it, but is not dark hair more showy in bandeaux ? 

To me it is, and I said so; an avowal which brought such a cloud 
over the lady’s brow as to frighten me into a speedy retreat. By way 
of excuse I mentioned that I had a box-pass for the opera, and Frank, 
evidently as glad to escape as | was, accompanied me. Not a word 
was exchanged between us about his marriage, though when we said 
‘bon soir’ I fancied he envied me; at any rate I didnot envy him. A 
wife is ever the angel of life, in weal or m wo; but if false education 
pervert her mission, the wing that should warn off the world’s un- 
kindness from one’s path only darkens it with a black shadow. The 
sensitive mind of woman is invariably moulded by the invisible power 
of the atmosphere in which she lives; and in these agitated days of 


reform, it is a difficult matter for a man to find a generous-hearted, 
noble-souled bride : 


‘Who never answers ’till a husband cools, 
And if she rules him, never shows she rules.’ 


Early the next morning Mademoiselle Rachel sent me a couple of 
tickets for her coming benefit, (to be paid for on delivery,) and recol- 
lecting that Frank Farnham used to doat on her acting, I sent one of 
them over to him. About an hour afterward it occurred to me that 
Mrs. Farnham might not approve of purchasing tickets from actresses, 
and I determined to call and explain that it is a French custom, lest 
Frank should get into trouble. | 

‘Monsieur was out,* their concierge said, ‘but Madamé was u 
stairs.’ I sent up my card, received word that I would be slbetiied 
and was met by Mrs. Farnham at the door of their parlor. 

‘Ah! she exclaimed in an agitated tone,’ so you have come to 
exult over your victim, monster that you are !’ 

Had she made me a declaration of love, followed by an invitation 
to elope immediately, I should not have been more astonished. To 
make such a to-do about a theatre-ticket, seemed to me a waste of pas- 
sion, and thoughts of poor Frank’s former happiness flitting across 
my mind, | involuntarily replied : 

‘ Victim, indeed !’ 
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‘Yes, victim to you and to the fiendish customs of Paris. I came 
here a happy woman; loved, honored, cherished, esteemed, reve- 
renced, obeyed! Frank was the jewel of my proud heart! Now all 
is lost, gone, vanished! I have nothing to live for! My joys are 
flown! Despair has dragged Hope under the waves!’ 

Here the excited lady sank upon an ottoman, her whole frame quiv- 
ering with nervous anger, while | stood gazing at her in profound 
bewilderment, with a vague wish that I was on the stage of a theatre, 
standing on the trap-door through which Hamlet’s father makes hisexit. 
I would cheerfully have ascended five hundred steps, could I have 
been suddenly let down, solus, as many feet below the floor I stood 
on. At last | stammered out: 

‘ But, my dear Madame —’ 

‘ Don’t dear Madame me, Sir!’ she screamed out, her eyes flashing 
fire ; ‘don’t add insult to injury, Sir! Indeed it is an insult for you 
to come here, privy as you are to my husband’s desertion of me !’ 

This was personal, and with rather more than the customary quan- 
tity of blood coursing in the veins of my cheeks, I demanded an ex- 
planation, After some words, rather sharp on both sides, I had it. 
_ Mrs. Farnham’s jealousy had been awakened by the previous even- 

ing’s conversation on hair-dressing, and Frank’s subsequent absence 
gave her time to fan the spark intoa flame. When he returned she 
feigned sleep ; the next morning no persuasion could induce her to 
open her eyes. While Frank was dressing, a messenger brought him 
a note which he read and then went out, having locked up the epistle 
in his desk. 

‘But I was watching him,’ concluded the weeping spouse, ‘ and 
opening his desk with a duplicate key | retained when | gave him 
the desk, in case of such an emergency, I found this note; read it!’ 
I took the convicting missive, which may be thus translated : 


‘Monsteur: The hair-dresser will call this morning to arrange 
Cuarotte’s coiffure. You were undecided about it yesterday, and 
will perhaps come and direct the man this morning. She is really 
charming, and well worth your money. Your very devoted servant, 

Cara.’ 

‘Eureka!’ I exclaimed after a moment’s reflection. ‘ This letter, 
Mrs. Farnham, coupled with last night’s conversation, is certainly sus- 
picious, but is it not well to act in accordance with the doctrines of 
Sartor Resartus. Disregard both as outward evidence, but peer with 
curious eye into the mysterious truth concealed (as you will perceive 
by the address in the corner,) at ‘ Number 24 Rue Montmatre.’ | 
will cheerfully conduct you there, in the hope that I may clear up 
Frank’s reputation — and my own.’ 

In ten minutes we were elbowing our way through the Rue Mont- 
matre. The indicated house has a most suspicious external appear- 
ance, and as we ascended its slippery, dirty staircase, sounds of noisy 
merriment from an estaminet on the first floor elicited a convulsive 
shudder from my companion. I opened the door of the third story ; 
we entered: Frank’s voice was heard in an inner room, and his wife 
rushed in. There she found her husband, lolling on a sofa, directing 
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a hair-dresser how to arrange the magnificent raven tresses of — a — 
wax figure, ordered by an American milliner, who is one of his best 
customers. Beside it, stood Madame Clara, a worthy old lady who 
gains her livelihood by manufacturing these gigantic dolls, and near 
by was her model —a bust of CuarLorTe Corpay! PERLEY. 


MEDIAVAL BARDS. 


A Grove there is in Elfin land, 
Where closely intertwine 
The Grecian myrtle’s branches light, 
With Gothic oak sublime : 
Beneath its canopy of shade, 
Their temples bound with bays, 
Are grouped the minstrels, that adorn 
The Medieval days. 


The laurelled Ghibelline,' who saw 
The Stygian abyss, 

The fiery mosques, and walls that gird 
The capital of Dis ; 

The realms of penance, and the rings 
Of constellated light, 

Whose luminous pavilions hold 
The righteous robed in white : 


Uranian groves, and spheral vales, 
Saturnian academes, 

Where sainted theologues abide, 
Discoursing mystic themes. 

Him next, the sweet Valclusian Swan,? 
Love’s Laureate, appears, 

Who bathed his mistress’ willowed urn, 
With Heliconian tears. 


Certaldo’s storied sage,° a bard, 
Though round his genius rare 
The golden manacles of verse 
He did not choose to wear. ; 
Those rosy morns that usher in 
Each festal-gladdened day, 
His prose depicts in hues as bright 
As could the poet's lay. 


His ultramontane brother, born 
In Albion’s shady isle, 

Dan Cuaucer, of his tameless race 
Apo.to’s eldest child ; 

The Medicean Banqueter,! 
Whose fescennines unfold 

The deeds of heathen Anakim 
Restored to Perer’s fold. 





1 DANTE. 2 PETRARCA. 3 Boccaccio, who was born at Certaldo, a town in Tuscany. 
4 Tue distinguished poet and wit, who flourished at the court of Lorenzo pE MEpic1, Lure! 
Putcr, author of the ‘Morgante Maggiore,’ a burlesque poem. 
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Ferrara’s MeLesicenes,! 
Who o’er a wide domain 

Of haunted forests, mounts and seas, 
Exerts his magic reign, 

A glowing Menad wild and free, 
Dishevelled by the wind, 

His fancy wantons far and near, 
From Thule unto Ind. 


Now from her griffin steed alights 
Alcina’s gardens near, 

Now in the Patmian prophet’s? car, 
Ascends the Lunar sphere. 

Or with RinaLpo wanders through 
The Caledonian wood, 

Amid whose shades and coverts green 
Heroic trophies glowed: 


Or paints the mighty Paladin, 
Transformed to monster gross, 

Whose mistress‘ drank, in Ardennes lone, 
The lymph of Anteros. 

Next hapless Tasso, pale and wan, 
Released from dungeon grates ; 

The sacred legions of the Cross 
His genius celebrates : 


Armida’s mountain paradise, 
Amid the western seas, 

Her dragon-yoke, whose wingéd hoofs 
Career the viewless breeze : 

The sombre Forest, where encamped 
Dark Esuis’ minions lay, 

With shapes evoked from Orcus gloom, 
To scare his foes away. 


Lo! marble pontifices spring, 
To arch illusive streams ; 

And swans and nightingales rehearse 
Their most melodious themes ; 

The centuried trees are cloven wide, 
And forth from every plant 

A maiden steps, whose tears would melt 
A heart of adamant. 


Nor absent from the tuneful throng, 
That dainty bard,; I ween, 
Who hung the maiden empress’ throne 
With garlands ever green. 
The Elfin Court’s Demopocvs, 


His lay he carols light, : 
His phantasy’s exhaustless urns 
Still brimmed with waters bright. _ B. W. Batz. 


2Sr. Joun: See the ‘Orlando Furioso.’ 


3 ORLANDO. 4 ANGELICA. 5 SPENSER. 
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‘'To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Were worth an age without a name.’ 


We began our journey for the frontier-settlements on the twenty- 
seventh of August, and certainly a more ragamuffin cavalcade never 
was seen on the banks of the Upper Arkansas. Of the large and 
fine horses with which we had left the frontier in the spring not one 
remained : we had supplied their place with the wild and rough 
breed of the prairie, as hardy as mules, and almost as ugly; we had 
also with us a number of the latter detestable animals. In spite of 
their strength and hardihood, several of the band were already worn 
down by hard service and hard fare, and as none of them were shod, 
they were fast becoming foot-sore. Every horse and mule had a cord 
of twisted bull-hide coiled around his neck, which by no means added 
to the beauty of his appearance. Our saddles and all our equip- 
ments were by this time lamentably worn and battered, and our 
weapons had become dull and rusty. The dress of the riders fully 
corresponded with the dilapidated furniture of our horses, and of 
the whole party none made a more disreputable appearance than my 
friend and I. Shaw wore-an old red flannel shirt, flying open in 
front, and belted around him like a frock; while I, in absence of 
other clothing, was attired in a time-worn suit of leather. If our 
cavalcade could have filed through the streets of our native city of 
Boston, it would have created a sensation not much in our favor in 
the breasts of its excellent though somewhat precise inhabitants. 
The charmed circle of good society would have been closed against 
us forever. 

Thus, happy and careless as so many beggars, we crept slowly 
from day to day along the monotonous banks of the Arkansas. Téte 
Rouge gave constant trouble, for he could never catch his mule, sad- 
dle her, or indeed do any thing else without assistance. Every day 
he had some new ailment, real or imaginary, to complain of. At one 
moment he would be wo-begone and disconsolate, and at the next 
he would be visited with a violent flow of spirits, to which he could 

only give vent by incessant laughing, whistling and telling stories. 
When other resources failed, we used to amuse ourselves by tor- 
menting him; a fair compensation for the trouble he cost us. Téte 
Rouge rather enjoyed being laughed at, for he was an odd compound 
of weakness, eccentricity and good- -nature. He made a figure wor- 
thy of a painter as he paced along before us, perched on the back of 
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his mule, and enveloped in a huge buffalo- st coat, which some 
charitable person had given him at ‘the fort. This extr aordinary gar- 
ment, which would have contained two men of his size, he chose, for 
some reason best known to himself, to wear inside out, ‘and he never 
took it off, even in the hottest weather. It was fluttering all over 
with seams and tatters, and the hide was so old and rotten that it 
broke out every day in a new place. Just at the top of it a large 
pile of red curls was visible, with his little cap set jauntily upon one 
side, to give him a military air. His seat in the saddle was no less 
remarkable than his person and equipment. He pressed one leg 
close against his mule’s side, and thrust the other out at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. His pantaloons were decorated with a military 
red stripe, of which he was extremely vain; but being much too 
short, the whole length of his boots was usually visible below them. 
His blanket, loosely rolled up into a large bundle, dangled at the 
back of his saddle, where he carried it tied with a string. Four or 
five times a day it would fall to the ground. Every few minutes he 
would drop his pipe, his knife, his flint and steel, or a piece of tobacco, 
and have to scramble down to pick them up. In doing this he would 
contrive to get in every body’s way; and as the most of the party 
were by no means remarkable for a fastidious choice of language, a 
storm of anathemas would be showered upon him, half in earnest 
and half in jest, until Téte Rouge would declare that there was no 
comfort in life, and that he never saw such fellows before. 

Only a day or two after leaving Bent’s Fort Henry Chatillon rode 
forward to hunt, and took Ellis along with him. After they had been 
some time absent we saw them coming down the hill, driving three 
dragoon-horses, which had escaped from their owners on the march, 
or perhaps had given out and been abandoned. One of them was in 
tolerable condition, but the others were much emaciated and severely 
bitten by the wolves. Reduced as they were, we carried two of 
them to the settlements, and Henry exchanged the third with the 
Arapahoes for an excellent mule. 

On the day after, when we had stopped to rest at noon, a long train 
of Santa Fé wagons came up and trailed slowly past us in their pic- 
turesque procession. They belonged to a trader named Magoffin, 
whose brother, with a number of other men, came over and sat down 
around us on the grass. The news they brought was not of the most 
pleasing complexion. According to their account, the trail below 
was in a very dangerous state. They had repeatedly detected In- 
dians prowling at night around their camps; and the large party 
which had left Bent’s Fort a few weeks previous to our own depar- 
ture had been attacked ; a man named Swan, from Massachusetts, 
was killed. His companions had buried the body; but when Ma- 
goffin found his grave, which was near a place called « The Caches,’ 
the Indians had dug up and scalped him, and the wolves had shock- 
ingly mangled his remains. As an offset to this intelligence they gave 
us the welcome information that the buffalo were numerous at a few 
days’ journey below. 


On the next afternoon, as we moved along the bank of the river, 
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we saw the white tops of wagons on the horizon. It was some hours 
before we met them, when they proved to be a train of clumsy ox- 
wagons, quite different from the rakish vehicles of the Santa Fé 
traders, and loaded with government stores for the troops. They all 
stopped, and the drivers gathered around us in a crowd. I thought 
that the whole frontier might have been ransacked in vain to furnish 
men worse fitted to meet the dangers of the prairie. Many of them 
were mere boys, fresh from the plough, and devoid of knowledge 
and experience. In respect to the state of the trail, they confirmed 
all that the Santa Fé men had told us. In passing between the Paw- 
nee Fork and the Caches their sentinels had fired every night at real 
or imaginary Indians. They said also that Ewing, a young Ken- 
tuckian in the party that had gone down before tis, had shot an In- 
dian who was prowling at evening about the camp. Some of them 
advised us to turn back, and others to hasten forward as fast as we 
could ; but they all seemed in such a state of feverish anxiety, and 
so little capable of cool judgment, that we attached very little weight 
to what they said. They next gave us a more definite piece of in- 
telligence ; a large village of Arapahoes was encamped on the river 
below. They represented them to be quite friendly ; but some dis- 
tinction was to be made between a party of thirty men travelling 
with oxen, which are of no value in an Indian’s eyes, and a mere 
handful like ourselves, with a tempting band of mules and horses. 
This story of the Arapahoes therefore caused us some anxiety. 

Just after leaving the government wagons, as Shaw and I were 
riding along a narrow passage between the river-bank and a rough 
hill that pressed close upon it, we heard Téte Rouge’s voice behind 
us. ‘Hallo!’ he called out; ‘I say, stop the cart just for a minute, 
will you ? 

‘What’s the matter, Téte ?’ asked Shaw, as he came riding up to 
us with a grin of exultation. He had a bottle of molasses m one 
hand, and a large bundle of hide on the saddle before him, contain- 
ing, as he triumphantly informed us, sugar, biscuits, coffee and rice. 
These supplies he had obtained by a stratagem on which he greatly 
plumed himself, and he was extremely vexed and astonished that we 
did not fall in with his view of the matter. He told Coates, the 
master-wagoner, that the commissary at the fort had given him an 
order for sick-rations, directed to the master of any government 
train which he might.meet upon the road. This order he had unfor- 
tunately lost, but he hoped that the rations would not be refused on 
that account, as he was suffering from coarse fare and needed them 
very much. As soon as he came to camp that night, Téte Rouge 
repaired to the box at the back of the cart, where Delorier used to 
keep his culinary apparatus, took possession of a sauce-pan, and after 
building a little fire of his own, set to work preparing a meal out of 
his ill-gotten booty. This done, he seized upon a tin-plate and spoon, 
and sat down under the cart to regale himself. This preliminary re- 
past did not at all prejudice his subsequent exertions at supper ; 
where, in spite of his miniature dimensions, he made a better figure 
than any of us. Indeed, about this time his appetite grew quite vora- 
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cious. He began to thrive wonderfully. His small body visibly ex- 
panded, and his cheeks, which when we first took him were rather 
yellow and cadaverous, now dilated in a wonderful manner, and be- 
came ruddy in proportion. Téte Rouge, in short, began to appear 
like another man. 

Early in the afternoon of the next day, looking along the edge of 
the horizon in front, we saw that at one point it was faintly marked 
with pale indentations, like the teeth of asaw. The lodges of the 
Arapahoes, rising between us and the sky, caused this singular ap- 
pearance. It wanted still two or three hours of sunset when we 
came opposite their camp. There were full two hundred lodges 
standing in the midst of a grassy meadow at some distance beyond 
the river, while for a mile around and on either bank of the Arkansas 
were scattered some fifteen hundred horses and mules, grazing toge- 
ther in bands, or wandering singly about the prairie. The whole 
were visible at once, for the vast expanse was unbroken by hills, and 
there was not a tree or a bush to intercept the view. 

Here and there walked an Indian, engaged in watching the horses. 
No sooner did we see them than Téte Rouge begged Delorier to stop 
the cart and hand him his little military jacket, which was stowed 
away there. In this he instantly invested himself, having for once 
laid the old buffalo-coat aside, assumed a most martial posture in 
the saddle, set his cap over his left eye with an air of dilenah and 
earnestly entreated that somebody would lend him a gun or a pistol, 
only for half an hour. Being called upon to explain these remarka- 
ble proceedings, Téte Rouge observed, that he knew from experience 
what effect the presence of a military man in his uniform always had 
upon the mind of an Indian, and he thought the Arapahoes ought to 
know that there was a soldier in the party, 

Meeting Arapahoes here on the Arkansas was a very different 
thing from meeting the same Indians among their native mountains. 
There was another circumstance in our favor. General Kearney 
had seen them a few weeks before, as he came up the river with his 
army, and renewing his threats of the previous year, he told them 
that if they ever again touched the hair of a white man’s head he 
would exterminate their nation. This placed them for the time in an 
admirable frame of mind, and the effect of his menaces had not yet 
disappeared. I was anxious to see the village and its inhabitants. 
We thought it also our best policy to visit them openly, as if unsus- 
picious of any hostile design; and Shaw and I, with Henry Chatil- 
lon, prepared to cross the river. The rest of the party meanwhile 
moved forward as fast as they could, in order to get as far as possible 
from our suspicious neighbors before night came on. 

The Arkansas at this point, and for several hundred miles below, 
is nothing but one broad sand-bed, over which a few scanty threads of 
water are swiftly gliding, now and then expanding into broad shal- 
lows. At several places during the autumn the water sinks into the 
sand and disappears altogether. At this season, were it not for the 
numerous quicksands, the river might be forded almost any where 
without difficulty, though its channel is often a quarter of a mile wide. 
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Our héesen Settee hittin the nai; and wading through the water, 
or galloping freely over the hard sand-beds, soon reached the other 
side. Here, as we were pushing through the tall grass, we saw seve- 
ral Indians not far off; one of them waited until we came up, and 
stood for some moments in perfect silence before our horses, looking 
at us askance with his little snake-like eyes. Henry explained by 
signs what we wanted, and the Indian, gathering his buffalo-robe 
about his shoulders, strode before us toward the village without 
speaking a word. 

The language of the Arapahoes is so difficult, and its pronuncia- 
tion so harsh and guttural, that no white man, it is said, has ever been 
able to master it. Even Maxwell the trader, who has been most 
among them, is compelled to resort to the curious sign-language 
common to most of the prairie tribes. With this Henry Chatillon 
was perfectly acquainted. 

Approaching the village, we found the ground all around it strewn 
with great piles of waste buffalo-meat in incredible quantities. The 
lodges were pitched in a very wide circle. They resembled those 
of the Dahcotah in every thing but cleanliness and neatness. Pass- 
ing between two of them, we entered the great circular area of the 
camp, and instantly hundreds of Indians, men, women and children, 
came flocking out of their habitations to look at us ; at the same time, 
the dogs all around the village set up a fearful baying. Our Indian 
guide walked toward the lodge of the chief. Here we dismounted ; 
and loosening the trail-ropes from our horses’ necks, we held them 
securely, and sat down before the entrance, with our rifles laid close 
by our sides. The chief came out and shook us by the hand. He 
was a mean-looking fellow, very tall, thin-visaged and sinewy, like 
the rest of the nation, and with scarcely a vestige of clothing. We 
had not been seated half a minute before a multitude of Indians came 
crowding around us from every part of the village, and instantly we 
were shut in by a dense wall of savage faces. Some of the Indians 
crouched around us on the ground, ‘others again sat behind them, 
others, stooping, looked over their heads, while many more stood 
crowded around, stretching themselves upward, and peering over 
each other’s shoulders, to get a view of us. A hundred pair of keen 
glittering eyes were rivetted upon us. I looked in vain among this 
multitude of faces to discover one manly or generous expression ; all 
were wolfish, sinister and malignant, and their complexions, as well 
as their features,” unlike those of the Dahcotah, were exceedingly 
bad. The chief, who sat close to the entrance, called to a squaw 


within the lodge, who soon came out and placed a wooden bow] of 


meat before us. To our surprise, however, no pipe was offered. 
Having tasted of the meat as a matter of form, I began to open a 
bundle of presents, tobacco, knives, vermilion and other articles 
which I had brought with me. At this there was a grin on every 
countenance in the rapacious crowd ; their eyes began to glitter, and 
dozens of long thin arms were eagerly stretched toward us on all 
sides to receive the gifts. 

The Arapahoes set great value upon their shields, which they trans- 
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mit carefully from father to son. I wished to get one of them; and 
displaying a large piece of scarlet cloth, together with some tobacco 
and a knife, I offered them to any one who would bring me what I 
wanted. After some delay a tolerable shield was produced. They 
were very anxious to know what we meant to do with it, and Henry 
told them that we were going to fight their enemies the Pawnees. 
This instantly produced a visible impression in our favor, which was 
increased by the distribution of the presents. Among these was a 
large paper of awls, a gift appropriate to the women; and as we 
were anxious to see the beauties of the Arapahoe village, Henry re- 
quested that they might be called to receive them. A warrior gave 
a shout, as if he were calling a pack of dogs together. The squaws, 

young and old, hags of eighty and girls of sixteen, came running 
with screams and laughter out of the lodges ; and as the men gave 
way for them, they g gathered round us and stretched out their arms, 

grinning with delight, their native ugliness considerably enhanced by 
the excitement of the moment. 

Mounting our horses, which during the whole interview we had 
held close to us, we prepared to leave the Arapahoes. The crowd 
fell back on each side, and stood looking on. When we were half 
across the camp an idea occurred to us. The Pawnees were proba- 
bly in the neighborhood of the Caches; we might tell the Arapahoes 
of this, and instigate them to send down a war-party and cut them 
off, while we ourselves could remain behind for a while and hunt the 
buffalo. At first thought this plan of setting our enemies to destroy 
one another seemed to us a master-piece of policy; but we imme- 
diately recollected that should we meet the Arapahoe warriors on 
the river below, they might prove quite as dangerous as the Pawnees 
themselves. So rejecting our plan as soon as it presented itself, we 
passed out of the village on the farther side. We urged our horses 
rapidly through the tall grass, which rose to their necks. Several 
Indians were walking through it at a distance, their heads just visible 
above its waving surface. It bore a kind of seed, as sweet and nu- 
tricious as oats; and our hungry horses, in spite of whip and rein, 
could not resist the temptation of snatching at this unwonted luxury 
as we passed along. When, about a mile from the village, I turned 
and looked back over the undulating ocean of grass, the sun was just 
set; the western sky was all in a glow, and sharply defined against 
it, on the extreme verge of the plain, stood the numerous lodges of 
the Arapahoe cam 

Reaching the bank of the river, we followed it for some distance 
farther, until we discerned through the twilight the white covering of 
our little cart on the opposite bank. When we reached it we found 
a considerable number of Indians there before us. Four or five of 
them were seated in a row upon the ground, looking like so many 
half-starved vultures. Téte Rouge, in his uniform, was holding a 
close colloquy with another by the side of the cart. His gesticula- 
tions, his attempts at sign-making, and the contortions of bis counte- 
nance, were most ludicrous; and finding all these of no avail, he 


tried to make the Indian understand him by repeating English words 
VOL, XXXH. 41 
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very loudly and distinctly again and again. The Indian sat with his 
keen eye fixed steadily upon him, and in spite of the rigid immobility 
of his savage features, it was clear at a glance that he perfectly under- 
stood his military companion’s character and thoroughly despised 
him. The exhibition was more amusing than politic, and Téte 
Rouge was directed to finish what he had to say as soon as possible. 
Thus rebuked, he crept under the cart and sat down there; Henry 
Chatillon stooped to look at*him in his retirement, and remarked in 
his quiet manner that an Indian would kill ten such men and laugh 
all the time. 

One by one our visitors arose and stalked away. As the darkness 
thickened we were saluted by sounds as wild and awful as ever fell 
upon mortal ears. The wolves are incredibly numerous in this part 
of the country, and the offal around the Arapahoe camp had drawn 
such multitudes of them together that several hundreds were howl- 
ing in concert in our immediate neighborhood. There was an island 
in the river, or rather an oasis in the midst of the sands at about the 
distance of a gun-shot, and here they seemed gathered in the greatest 
numbers. A horrible discord of low mournful wailings, mingled 
with ferocious howls, arose from it incessantly for several hours after 
sunset. We could distinctly see the wolves running about the 
prairie within a few rods of our fire, or bounding over the sand-beds 
of the river and splashing through the water. There was not the 
slightest danger to be feared from them, for they are the greatest 
cowards on the prairie. 

In respect to the human wolves in our neighborhood, we felt much 
less atourease. We seldom erected our tent except in bad weather, 
and that night each man spread his buffalo-robe upon the ground with 
his loaded rifle laid at his side or clasped in his arms. Our horses 
were picketed so close around us that one of them stepped over me 
as Il lay. We were not in the habit of placing a guard, but every 
man that night was anxious and watchful; there was little sound 
sleeping in camp, and some one of the party was on his feet during 
a greater part of the time. For myself, I lay alternately waking and 
dozing until midnight. Téte Rouge was reposing close to the river 
bank, and about this time when half-asleep and half awake,-I was 
conscious that he shifted his position and crept on all-fours under the 
cart. Soon after I fell into a sound sleep, from which I was aroused 
by a hand shaking me by the shoulder. Looking up, I saw Téte 
Rouge stooping over, me with his face quite pale and his eyes dilated 
to their utmost expansion. 

‘What’s the matter?’ said I. Téte Rouge declared that as he lay 
on the river bank, something caught his eye which excited his suspi- 
cions. So creeping under the cart for safety’s sake, he sat there and 
watched, when he saw two Indians wrapped in white robes, creep up 
the bank, seize upon two horses and lead them off. He looked so 
frightened and told his story in such a disconnected manner that I did 
not believe him, and was unwilling to alarm the party. Still it might 
be true,.and in that case the matter required instant attention. There 

would be no time for examination, and so directing Téte Rouge to 
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show me which way the Indians had gone, I took my rifle and left the 
camp. I followed the river bank for two or three hundred yards, lis- 
tening and looking anxiously on every side. In the dark prairie on 
the right I could discern nothing to excite alarm; and in the dusky 
bed of the river, a wolf was bounding along in a manner which no 
Indian could imitate. I returned to the camp, and when I came 
within sight of it I saw that the whole party was aroused. Shaw 
called out to me, that he had counted the horses and that every one 
of them was in his place. Téte Rouge being examined as to what 
he had seen, only repeated his former story with many asseverations, 
and insisted that two horses were certainly carried off. At this Jim 
Gurney declared that he was crazy, Téte Rouge indignantly denied 
the charge, on which Jim appealed to us. As we declined to give 
our judgment on so delicate a matter, the dispute grew hot between 
Téte Rouge and his accuser, until he was directed to go to bed and 
not alarm the camp again if he saw the whole Arapahoe village coming. 
Téte Rouge’s valor was not more conspicuous than his other martial 
qualities, and the story he told us was probably nothing more than an 
offspring of his imagination, excited no doubt by the remnants of 
fever which still lingered upon his brain. 

The rest of the night passed without farther alarm. The Arapa- 
hoes did not attempt mischief, or if they did the wakefulness of the 
party deterred them from effecting their purpose. The next day was 
one of activity and excitement, for about ten o’clock the man in ad- 
vance shouted the gladdening cry of buffalo, buffalo! and in the hol- 
low of the prairie just below us, a band of bulls were grazing. The 
temptation was irresistible, and Shaw and I rode down upon them. 
We were badly mounted on our travelling horses, but by hard lashing 
we overtook them, and Shaw running alongside of a bull, shot into 
him both balls of his double-barrelled gun. Glancing round as I 
galloped past, I saw the bull in his mortal fury rushing again and again 
upon his antagonist, whose horse constantly leaped aside, and avoided 
the onset. My chase was more protracted, but at length; I ran close 
to the bull and killed him with my pistols. Cutting off-the tails of 
our victims by way of trophy, we rejoined the party in about a quarter 
of an hour after we left it. Again and again that morning rang out 
the same welcome cry of buffalo, buffalo! Every few moments in the 
broad meadows along the river, we would see bands of bulls, who, 
raising their shaggy heads, would gaze in stupid amazement at the 
approaching horsemen, and then breaking into a clumsy gallop, would 
file off in a long line across the trail in front toward the rising prairie 
on the left. At noon, the whole prairie before us was alive with thou- 
sands of buffalo, bulls, cows, and calves all moving rapidly as we drew 
near; and far-off beyond the river the swelling prairie was darkened 
with them to the very horizon. The party was in gayer spirits than 
ever. We stopped for a nooning near a grove of trees by the river 
side. 

‘ Tongues and hump-ribs to-morrow,’ said Shaw, looking with con- 
tempt at the venison steaks which Delorier placed before us. Our 
meal finished, we lay down under a temporary awning to sleep. A 
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shout from Henry Chatillon aroused us, and we saw him standing on 
the cart-wheel stretching his tall figure to its full height while he 
looked toward the prairie beyond the river. Following ‘the direction 
of his eyes, we could clearly distinguish a large dark object like the 
black shadow of a cloud passing rapidly over swell after swell of the 
distant plain; behind it followed another of similar appearance though 
smaller. Its motion was more rapid and it drew closer and closer to 
the first, It was the hunters of the Arapahoe camp pursuing a band 
of buffalo. Shaw and | hastily caught and saddled our best horses, 
and went plunging through sand and water to the farther bank. We 
were too late. The hunter rs had already mingled with the herd and 
the work of slaughter was nearly over. When we reached the ground 
we found it strewn far and near with numberless black carcasses, 
while the remnants of the herd, scattered in all directions, were flying 
away in terror and the Indians still rushing in pursuit. Many of the 
hunters however remained upon the spot, and among the rest was our 
yesterday’s acquaintance, the chief of the village. He had alighted 
by the side of a cow, into which he had shot five. or six arrows, and his 
squaw who had followed him on horseback to the hunt, was giving 
him a draught of water out of a canteen, purchased or plundered from 

some volunteer soldier. Re- -crossing the river, we overtook the party 
who were already on their way. 

We had scarcely gone a mile when an imposing spectacle pre- 
sented itself. From the river bank on the right, away over the swell- 
ing prairie on the left, and in front as far as we could see, extended 
one vast host of buffalo. The outskirts of the herd were within a 
quarter of a mile. In many parts they were crowded so densely to- 
gether that in the distance their rounded backs presented a surface 
of uniform blackness; but elsewhere they were more scattered and 
from amid the multitude, rose little columns of dust where the buffalo 

vere rolling on the ground. Here and there a great confusion was 
per ceptible, where a battle was going forward among the bulls. We 
could distinctly see them rushing against each other and hear the 
clattering of their horns and the hoarse bellowi ing that rose from far 
and near. Shaw was riding at some distance in adv ance, with Henry 
Chatillon, I saw him stop and draw the leather covering from his oun. 
Indeed, with such a sight before us, but one thing could be thought 
of. That morning I had used pistols in the chase. I had now a 
mind to try the virtue of a gun. Delorier had one, and I rode up to 
the side of the cart; -there he sat under the white covering, biting his 
pipe between his teeth and grinning with excitement. 

‘end me your gun, Delorier,’ said I. 

‘Oui, Monsieur, oui,’ said Delorier, tugging with might and main 
to stop ‘the mule, w hich seemed obstinately bent on going forward. 
Then every thing but his moccasins disappear ed as he crawled into the 
cart and pulled at the gun to extricate it. 

‘Is it loaded,’ 1 asked. 

‘Oui, bien chargé, you ’ll kill, mon bourgeois ; yes, you ll kill —c’est 
un bon fusil.’ 

I handed him my rifle and rode forward to Shaw. 
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‘ Are: you ready, he asked. 

‘Come on,’ said I. 

‘ Keep down that hollow,’ said Henry, ‘and then they won’t see you 
till you get close to them.’ 

The hollow was a kind of ravine very wide and shallow; it ran 
obliquely toward the buffalo, and we rode at a canter along the bottom 
until it became too shallow; when we bent close to our horses’ necks 
and then finding that it could no longer conceal us, came out of it and 
rode directly toward the herd. It was within gunshot; before its 
outskirts, numerous grizzly old bulls were scattered, holding guard 
over their females. They glared at us in anger and astonishment, 
walked toward us a few yards and then turning slowly round retreated 
at a trot which afterward broke into a clumsy gallop. In an instant 
the main body caught the alarm. The buffalo begun to crowd away 
from the point toward which we were apprvaching, and a gap was 
opened in the side of the herd. We entered it, still restraining our ex- 
cited horses. Every instant the tumult was thickening. The buffalo 
pressing together in large bodies crowded away from us on every 
hand. In front and on either side, we could see dark columns and 
masses half hidden by clouds of dust, rushing along in terror and 
confusion, and hear the tramp and clattering of ten thousand hoofs. 
That countless multitude of powerful brutes, ignorant of their own 
strength were flying in a panic from the appr oach of two feeble horse- 
men. To remain quiet longer was impossible. 

‘Take that band on the left,’ said Shaw; ‘I’ll take these in 
front.’ 

He sprang off, and [ saw no more of him. A heavy Indian whip 
was fastened by a band to my wrist ; | swung it into the air and lashed 
my horse’s flank again and again with all the strength of my arm. 
Away she darted, her head stretched forward, her belly close to the 
ground. I could see nothing but a cloud of dust before me, but I 
knew that it concealed a band of many hundreds of buffalo. In a 
moment I was in the midst of the cloud, half suffocated by the dust 
and stunned by the trampling of the flying herd, but I was drunk 
with the chase and cared for nothing but the buffalo. I laid on the 
lash without intermission. Very soon a long dark mass became visi- 
ble, looming through the dust; then I could distinguish each bulky 
carcass, the hoofs flying out beneath, the short tails held rigidly erect. 
In a moment I was so close that | could have touched them with my 
gun. Suddenly to my utter amazement, the hoofs were jerked up- 
ward, the tails flourished in the air, and amid a cloud of dust the buf- 
falo seemed to sink into the earth before me. One vivid impression 
of that instant remains upon my mind. I remember looking down 
upon the backs of several buffalo dimly visible through the dust. We 
had run unawares upon a ravine. At that moment I was not the 
most accurate judge of depth and width, but when I passed it on my 
return, I found it about twelve feet deep and not quite twice as wide. 
It was impossible to stop; I would have done so gladly if I could; 
so down plunged the little mare in what manner I can hardly tell. I 
believe she came down on her knees in the loose sand at the bottom ; 
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I was piohed Seward violently. against shew neck ond aensby duewe 
over her head among the buffalo, who amid dust and confusion came 
tumbling in all around. The mare was on her feet in an instant and 
scrambling like a cat up the opposite side. I thought for a moment 
that she would have fallen back and crushed me, but with a violent 
effort she clambered out and gained the hard prairie above. Glancing 
back I saw the huge head of a bull clinging as it were by the forefeet 
at the edge of the dusty gulf. At length I was fairly among the buf- 
falo. They were less densely crowded than before, and I could see 
nothing but bulls, who always run at the rear of a herd. As I passed 
amid them, they would lower their shaggy heads and turning as they 
ran, attempt to gore my horse; but as they were already at full speed 
there was no force in their onset, and as Pauline ran faster than they, 
they were always thrown behind her in the effort. I soon began to 
distinguish cows amid the throng. One just in front of me seemed 
to my liking, and I pushed close to her side. Dropping the reins I 
fired, holding the muzzle of the gun within a foot of her shoulder. 
Quick as lightning she sprang at Pauline; the little mare dodged the 
attack and I lost ‘sight of the wounded animal amid the tumultuous 
crowd. Immediately after, I selected another, and urging forward 
Pauline, shot into her both pistols i in succession. For a while I kept 
her in view, but in attempting to load my gun, lost sight of her also 
in the confusion. Believing her to be mortally wounded and unable 
to keep up with the herd, I checked my horse. The crowd rushed 
thundering onward. The dust and tumult passed away, and on the 
prairie far behind the rest, | saw a solitary buffalo galloping heavily. 
In a moment I and my victim were running side by side. My fire- 
arms were all empty and | had in my pouch nothing but rifle bullets, 
too large for the pistols and too small for the gun. I loaded the latter, 
however, but as often as I levelled it to fire, the little bullets would 
roll out of the muzzle and the gun returned only a faint report like a 
squib, as the powder harmlessly exploded. I galloped in front of the 
buffalo and attempted to turn her back, but her eyes glared, her mane 
bristled, and lowering her head she rushed at me with astonishing 
fierceness and activity. Again and again I rode before her, and again 
and again she repeated her furious charge. But little Pauline was 
in her element. She dodged her enemy at every rush, until at length 
the buffalo stood still, exhausted with her own efforts; she panted 
heavily, and her tongue hung lolling from her jaws. 

Riding to a little distance, I alighted, thinking to gather a handful 
of dry grass to serve the purpose of wadding, and load the gun at 
my leisure. No sooner were my feet on the ground than the buffalo 
came bounding in such a rage toward me that I jumped back again 
into the saddle with all possible despatch. After waiting a few 
minutes more, I made an attempt to ride up and stab her with my 
knife ; but the experiment proved such as no wise man would re- 
peat. At length, bethinking me of the fringes at the seams of my 
buck-skin pantaloons, I jerked off a few of them, and reloading the 
gun, forced them down the barrel to keep the bullet in its place ; 
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then approaching, I shot the wounded buffalo through the heart. 
Sinking to her knees, she rolled over lifeless on the prairie. To my 
astonishment, I found that instead of a fat cow I had been slaughter- 
ing a stout yearling bull. No longer wondering at the fierceness he 
had shown, I opened his throat, and cutting out his tongue, tied it at 
the back of my saddle. If the reader is inclined to laugh at my 
mistake, I can assure him that it is one which a more experienced 
eye than mine may easily make in the dust and confusion of such a 
chase. 

Then for the first time I had leisure to look at the scene around 
me. The prairie in front was darkened with the retreating multi- 
tude, and on either hand the buffalo came filing up in endless un- 
broken columns from the low plains upon the river. The Arkansas 
was three or four miles distant. I turned and moved slowly toward 
it. A long time passed before, far down in the distance, I distin- 
guished the white covering of the cart and the little black specks of 
horsemen before and behind it. Drawing near, I recognized Shaw’s 
elegant tunic, the red flannel shirt conspicuous from afar. I over- 
took the party, and asked him what success he had met with. He 
had assailed a fat cow, shot her with two bullets, and mortally 
wounded her. But neither of us were prepared for the chase that 
afternoon, and Shaw, like myself, had no spare bullets in his pouch ; 
so he abandoned the disabled animal to Henry Chatillon, who fol- 
lowed, despatched her with his rifle, and loaded his horse with her 
meat. 

We encamped close to the river. The night was dark, and as 
we lay down, we could hear mingled with the howlings of wolves 
the hoarse bellowing of the buffalo, like the ocean beating upon a 
distant coast. There were two wearied men in the camp that night, 
whose dreamless sleep the thunders of an avalanche would not have 
disturbed. 


LINES TO B&F Be 
WRITTEN AT INDIAN PALLS, OPPOSITE WEST-POINT. 


1 


‘Ye foaming rills that twine the rocks among, 
Tell me why thus in solitude I sigh ” 
Breathless I hear the waters’ chiming song, 
As‘ Kare! Karuteen!’ the dashing waves reply. 


II, 


Responsive echoes whisper to the gale 
The name I murmur in my dreams of love: 
‘ Tell me who stole my heart, ye leafy vale ? 
And ‘ Kary did!’ resounds through all the grove. és 
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Wuere now the barks whose broadsides gave 
A ruddy radiance to the wave, 
While the stern voice of War from sleep 
Awoke the monsters of the deep? 
One floats with helm and cordage gone, 
And deck in carnage deeply dyed, 
Unguided through the sea, whereon 
She lately rode a thing of pride: 
With spar of strength, and mast that vies 
In grace the palm, the other flies, 
And proudly on the water flings 
The shadow of her mighty wings. 
The dolphin in her dazzling track 
Comes up to ‘ bare his golden back,’ 
And with the rustling of her shroud 
The white surge blends its murmur loud. 
With glance expressive of command 
Her turbaned captain waves his hand, 
And, courted by the whistling gale, 
Streams haughtily the crescent pale. 
Rich goods and bags of Jewish gold 
Are lying in her darksome hold ; 
Ferocions is the chief whose sway 
The tenants of that ship obey: 
On his forbidding brow and cheek 
Deep scars his bloody trade bespeak : 
With hasty stride and eye of fire 
He walks the deck in proud attire ; 
A scarlet turban, fringed with gold, 
Begirts his brow with silken fold: 
Beneath his orientul vest, 
With jewels sparkling, heaves a breast 
Wherein compassion never dwelt, 
That never thrill of terror felt. 
One gazing on his swarthy face 
The darkness of the soul would trace, 
And inly whisper, ‘ Not more vain 
W ould be petition to the main 
When tempest-sprites their wings unfold, ‘ 
And revel on its bosom hold, 
Than wild appeal to him for life 
From lip of foeman in the strife ? 
The crooked weapon at his side 
In many a battle had been tried, 
And néver more unsparing sword 
Drank blood in grasp of ocean lord. 
At times he cast his vengeful eye 
Upon a group of captives nigh, 
Replying to the word of fear, 
And anguished cry, with brutal jeer ; 
Surveying chain-encircled limb 
And gaping wound with visage grim, 
Then murmuring with purpose dark, 
‘ A pretty banquet for the shark 
Or drowning with his crew, in song, 
The wailing of the captive throng. HB. c. 
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THE STONE HOUSE ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 





‘A PLEASANT glade, 
With mountaines rownd about evironed, 


And mightie woodes, which did the valley shade, 

And like a stately theatre it made, 

Spreading itselfe into a spatious plaine ; 

And in the midst a little river plaide 

Emongst the pumy stones, which seem’d to plaine 

With gentle murmure that his course they did restraine.’ 


FarERI£ QUEEN. 

Tue traveller by the windings of the romantic Susquehanna, after 
passing its confluence with the Chenango, soon comes in sight of 
the pretty little village of Greysburgh, situated upon the east bank 
of the stream. About half a mile bey ond the village the road turns 
suddenly to the left, and discloses the four walls of a stone house, 
roofless, and broken down in many places. The solitary ruin ar- 
rested my attention. It stood upon a knoll overlooking the river, 
which widens here into a little lake, bordered with willows and 
shrubbery. In front of the house were the remains of a garden; 
here and there an unthrifty flower struggled into life among the rank 
weeds; behind it, a lawn covered with thistles and white daisies, 
sloped to the pebbled brink of the stream, where stood a huge elm 
uplifting the convolutions of a gigantic vine, like a rare old friend- 
ship which had survived adversity. The ruin, the old tree and the 
opposite banks were distinctly painted in the moveless bosom of the 
stream ; a few fleecy clouds dappled its glassy breast, and the de- 
clining sun cast a melancholy tone over the whole picture. 

A little beyond the house I observed an old man, who was resting 


his arms upon the rails of a rustic bridge. ‘ You were looking at 
P Sg g 
the old house ?’ he said. 


‘ Yes,’ 

‘Ah! I know’d all about the man that lived thar years ago,’ he 
said ; ‘I know’d all about him, and I know’d his father afore him.’ 

Curiosity induced me to remain a day at Greysburgh to get the 
particulars of the history, and omitting the peculiar manner of the 
narrator, I ‘ tell the tale as it was told to me?’ 

About the middle of the last century, a Danish gentleman, by the 
name of Herrman, had been obliged to leave his native country for 
some political offence. England offered him a temporary asylum. 
A short time after his arrival there he was induced to join his for- 
tunes with a small band of adventurers, and with his wife was soon 
on his way to the new world. Here he became the father of a boy, 
which proved to be his only one ; ‘for his mild blue- eyed Danish wife 
died a few months after. It is said that during the * Old French War’ 
he was a sturdy partisan of the British; and upon its conclusion, 


with a few of his old comrades, he stack across the lakes in the cen- 
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tre of the iene of New-York, and founded a little colony among the 
wild woods of the Susquehanna. 

The boy grew to man’s estate; the war of the Revolution broke 
out; and the son emulated the deeds of his father. Eric Herrman 
was scarce thirty at the termination of the war, when he loved and 
married. A few more years, and a son and daughter prattled be- 
side the mother’s chair. The eldest, a boy, strong and bold; the 
youngest, a girl, pale and delicate. Yet it was a pleasing sight to 
view the tender solicitude of that hardy urchin for the little sensitive 
flower which was springing up by his side, so fragile that it seemed 
as if a wintry wind would have swept her from the earth like a 
thread-hung blossom. Yet a few years, and the elder Herrman 
died ; then fell Eric’s wife, (her grave-stone stands on the green 
bank on the opposite side of the stream,) and soon came many neigh- 
bors. The wealthy Mr. Grey, from New-York, purchased a large 
domain, and the village became ‘ Greysburgh.’ 

Herrman and Grey were firm friends. The latter was also a 
widower, with an unmarried sister, a young daughter, Edla, scarce 
eight years of age, and two younger children, Jobe and Philip. By 
the advice of Grey, Herrman entered into speculations. Grey ad- 
vanced the money, upon good security, and piece by piece the fine 
grazing- -lands of ‘Herrman were added to the wide-spreading pos- 
sessions of his friend, who generally managed to escape the losses in 
every operation by a timely prudence. We often find men like 
Herrman, ready to dispose of their fast-anchored property to embark 
on bubbles. They depart from the real springs of wealth, and seek 
the mirage that glitters in the distance. The epidemic spreads ; the 
blacksmith leaves his anvil, the farmer his plough; agriculture and 
manufactures, the two great hands upon the dial-plate of prosperity, 
stand still while men are grasping at shadows. 

At the end of the summer of 1805 Herrman was obliged to go to 
the city that he might glean the remnants of a fortune which had 
been sowed in vain. And now, most patient reader, let us stand 
upon this green knoll, and watch that tiny skiff upon the Susque- 
hanna. See the vigorous arm of the young oarsman ! —that boy of 
sixteen is Harold, “Eric’s eldest, and his companions are his sister 
Alice, her father’s lily-girl, and sweet Edla Grey, both of an age, 
and nearly twelve. Now they round yon point of land, and we lose 
them ; again they reappear beyond, on the long reach of the river, 
where the bushes, with here and there a willow-tree, are doubled in 
the dark water. A clear summer evening, I ween, and wondrous 
calm !—to say nothing of the green hills near us, and the blue hills 
in the distance, so mist-like that it seems as if their feet rested on 
shadow-land, look at the pure azure of the East, with that one 
tremulous star upon its frontlet, and in the deepening west the clouds 
of crimson lava and molten sulphur, beautiful as slumbering passions 
in a virgin bosom. And now the sound of the row-locks, and the 
skiff shoots toward us from behind the point, and approaches that 
stone house, where the woman at the door holds up a letter. Swifter 
are the strokes of the oars; bend to thy work, gallant boy: the 
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water curls from the keen prow, and the long bubbled wake stretches 
far behind. So! high and dry on the sand; help out thy sister and 
Edla. Well! thou wouldst not enjoy the pleasure alone of hearing 
from thy father. The seal is black! The letter is from the hospital 


physician in New-York; the pestilence is abroad, and Harold and 
Alice are orphans! 


BCOND 


‘For him was lever han at his bedde’s hed, 
Twenty bokes, clothed in blake or red, 

Of ArisTorLe and his philosophie, 

Than robes riche, or fidel, or sautrie.’ Cuavomr. 


Unper the supervision of Mr. Grey, who assumed the executor- 
ship, Herrman’s small estate afforded a comfortable maintenance for 
the bereaved children. And now the fresh and misty Spring had 
passed, and Summer, spreading her yellow mantle, and hoary Win- 
ter, ermined with snow and crowned with icicles. Eight times the 
Susquehanna had burst its shining fetters at the dawn of the year, 
and Harold, scarce knowing it, found himself a man. The brother 
and sister were seated in the little porch at the back of the house, 
which overlooked the river. 

‘It is just eight years this day,’ said Alice, ‘ since we lost our dear 
father ;’ (how womanlike it is to remember days and dates!) ‘I was 
but a little thing then, and yet it seems to me as if it were but yester- 
day.’ 

‘ And it was well that you were but a little thing,’ replied Harold : 
‘orief weighs down the young heart like the dew in a rose, but the 
morning comes, and it is gone. It is not so when we grow older; I 
could scarce bear such a loss now.’ And as he looked upon her 
delicate features, so pale and transparent that they seemed almost 
spiritual, a secret misgiving stole into his heart. But Alice raised 
her beautiful eyes and said : 

‘Dear Harold, fear not; I may yet live many years, and if it be other- 
wise —as you read to me the other day, ‘above us is ALL-FATHeEr’s 
home :’ and shall I not see our lost parents? And soon you too, 
Harold, the best, the dearest friend : 

A noise which had been gradually approaching now broke in full 
chorus in front of the house. <A voice which had some difficulty in 
sustaining itself was heard singing the old Continental song : 





‘Turick agin they us attack, 
And thrice agin we drive ’em back 
Tew soon for peowder we did 1-a-c-k 
Or we'd kill’d every soger of Bri-ti-n!’ 

‘It’s that drunken rascal, Bates,’ said Harold, as he strode to the 
front door. There, in the midst of an admiring crowd of village boys 
was the redoubtable sergeant, arm-in-arm with a man who was evi- 
dently a soldier anda foreigner. A coarse pair of blue trowsers, with 
a thin red cord down the sides, a dragoon camp-jacket and seal-skin 
knapsack comprised the sum of his dress and accoutrements; a straw 
hat of the sergeant’s was perched on the top of his bushy head, while 
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the aforesaid gentleman had the flat forage cap of the soldier jammed 
down crosswise upon his own. 

‘One of Boney’s own sogers,’ said Bates, while his companion with 
his head hanging down and eyes closed, snus to be asleep. ‘ One 


of old Boney’s sojers — look h-e-re! I’m anold sojer tew; I fought 
at Brandywine and Yorkteown 


‘On the nineteenth of Octo-ho-ber 
In the year of eighty-one! 
Cornwallis he surren-der-ed 
To General WASHINGTON!’ 


‘ Beg pardon Mr. Herrman, but here’s 
I brought up to show yer 
him, | cuess. 


one of Boney’s own men 
; ke and I have been a-goin’ it, but I laid 
He’s been a Moscow he says, as nigh as I could guess, 
and l brought him up to show yer; one of Boney’s sogers, Sir.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Harold; “but you would oblige me much more 
by taking yourself and frie aa off as soon as convenient; if he wants 
employment, let him come here in the morning; you have done him 
a great injury to get him in this state.’ 

The sergeant at this unexpected rebuke stood with a most dolo- 
rous face for a moment, then made a faint attempt at a smile, and 
finally tried to vent his disappointment in a whistle, which from a want 
of control over the labial muscles proved to be a dead failure ; then 
dropping the arm of his companion, he made a step backward as if 
he would speak, but as he did so the soldier’s knees gave way, and 
he fell headlong against the stone step which stood in front of the 


gate, and rolled over senseless, the blood streaming from a deep cut 
in the side of his head. 

‘ My hat,’ said Bates, as Harold lifted the insensible soldier from the 
ground and carried him toward the house with many an anathema 
upon the sergeant. ‘My hat, and here’s your’n,’ placing it on one 
of the pic kets with great solemnity. ‘ Good by; 1’ll see you in the 
mornin’, old Boney P 


So saying, he staggered up the road at the head of his ragged de- 
tachment. 

For several hours the wounded man lay perfectly insensible, but at 
last the loss of blood restored him to consciousness, and after an un- 
easy glance around, without saying a single word he resigned himself 
to sleep, and rested easily until morning. Notso with Harold. The 
door of his chamber opened upon a little nook which he delighted 
to call his study, and there after adjusting the bandage around the 
head of the soldier, he passed the watches of the night. It was in 
truth a pleasant little sanctum, that study; the beams overhead 
were of walnut darkened with age, and the door and window, deep 
set in massive frames, had an air of a peculiar antiquity and repose. 
An old gothic book-case which came from Copenhagen, occupied 
the end of the room, while a range of narrow shelves against the side 
were filled with minerals and Indian curiosities. Hanging against 
the wall, were the sabre which had belonged to his father, and an old 
arquebuse of his grandfather —the dismal prophet of many an Indian’s 
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death. Gres the wisdewn, a phage pair of ol heute ser ved to > uphold 
a rifle, fowling-piece and fishing-rod, while from the sides depended 
a powder- -horn, shot-pouch, and. other implements of sylvan war. An 
old-fashioned writing-table, black with age, stood near the window ; 
in the centre of it, like a jewel in an enamelled border, was a little 
vase of flowers, the gift of one dearer to him than life. An ancient 
high-backed chair covered with leather, occupied one corner, and 
against it rested a guitar with a blue ribbon; the ministering spirit 
of the little cabinet. Nay, if one had casually looked into this apart- 
ment so quaint, and seamed and lacquered with age, or had caught a 
glimpse of the occupant as he sat beneath the lamp-light, one hand 
buried in the shadowing masses of thick brown curls that clustered 
around his ample forehead while he was intent upon 


‘TaLeEs that have the rime of age, 
And chronicles of Eld ;’ 


he might have been carried back a few centuries, and thought of the 
studio of a Spenser, a Sidney, or a Raleigh. 

‘Tt is in vain — it is in vain !’ said Harold to himself, as he laid aside 
the book and leaned back in his chair. ‘ Let me strive as 1 may, my 
thoughts will turn toward her; let me reason; let me remember the 
many favors I have received fons her father ; let me recall that debt 
of gratitude; the difference of our fortunes ; the folly of such idle 
wishes which can never be realized; yet one thought is paramount 
to all—TI love her! Oh! how dearly I love her!’ 

And as he threw open the window and gazed upon the river glit- 
tering in the effulgence of the full-orbed moon, the gentle night wind 
sighed among the trees, and seemed to whisper to his heart: 

‘Tt is in vain |! — it is in vain!’ 
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Tov hast left us. and forever! 
The ‘ight of those dear eyes 
Will pever more beam on us 
Like stars in summer skies. 
Thy voice no more can greet us, 
Thy smile no more we see 3 
That smile so full of sweetness, 
That voice so full of glee. 


Yes, thou art gone forever! 
Thy gentle life is o’er ; 

The places which once knew thee 
Can never know thee more. 

In silence and in sadness 
We pine from day to day, 

For him who from life’s gladness 
Has passed so soon away. 


Ah, no! from our sad dwelling How shall we live without thee ? 
That sunny glance has fled ; How can we bear to know 
Thy voice, so gay and happy, We never more sapien see thee 
Is silent with the dead. In happiness or wo 
From that young cheek have faded At morning and at evening, 
Its beauty and its bloom ; How sadly shall we miss 
And the form we loved to gaze on Thy words of fond affection, 
Is mouldering in the tomb. Thine ever-welcome kiss! 
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JUDGE H—: OR A NIGHT AT THE POINT. 


*Dux et Vinum. CaATULLUS. 


My old friend Gobins owned a right pleasant ‘snuggery’ and a 
few paternal acres lying on and about the lower waters of the Chesa- 
peake, just where a certain tributary stream forms by its junction with 
the bay a fine point of flattish land, on the northern side. Now ‘a 
fine point’ in the local phraseology of that part of the country never 
means any thing else than a favorite place of resort throughout the 
winter months, with gentlemen clad in white great-coats and white 
fur-caps, armed w ith six foot shooting-irons, who bang away from 
behind blinds at the ‘ canvass-backs,’ as they cross over ‘the said bar 
in their flight between the bay and their feeding grounds on the river. 
And I have now in the above sentence set forth the chief claims of 
Gobin’s estate to that wide-spread popularity which it long enjoyed ; 
claims which, added to the ’Squire’s open-house and open cellar hos- 
pitality, were so well recognised over all the country around as each 
year to fill his house with a set of roystering guests during the months 
of November, December and January. 

As regularly as each ducking season came around, would my old 
friend press me by an invitation, given in person or by letter, to ‘ come 
down and take a shot at the canvass-backs;’ though it was seldom I 
could take advantage of it. But at the time I now speak of, and it 
was many years ago, Gobins had met me in the street, and never let 
go my button till T had agreed to drive down to the point and meet a 
few friends at his house, ‘in a quiet kind of way,’ added he: ‘ They 
shan’t be noisy. For better flying I’ve never seen since you and I 
were boys, and used to go out with Bill Magore at Swansey’s.’ And 
the little man went off chuckling at the remembrance. 

I failed not to keep the appointment; and on going in to the late 
dinner, soon after my arrival, I found the table already surrounded 
by some eighteen or twenty gentlemen, young and old, and of most 
varying appearance, from the sturdy old country-gentleman up (or 
down, which is it?) to the spruce dandy of the city. As I stood for 
a moment at the door of the room, unnoticed, amid the bustle and din 
of voices within, I thought the lights there shone down upon as merry 
a scene as | could wish to look upon. Every one was so busily taken 
up with something ; some with the dinner and the wine ; some with 
conversation and the laugh. Here were acouple endeavoring to con- 
verse with each other, with fifteen feet of distance and half ; a-dozen 
carcasses stuffed with roast beef between them; and just opposite, 
a very young gentleman wishes to pic-nic with a friend one remove 
below him, and in clinking his glass spills his wine on the bald head of 
his elderly neighbor. At one end of the table a knot are bending 
forward to catch the apex of the joke from the gentleman in specs ; 
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and at the other end, conspicuous amid them all, his voice rising 
above the clamor of the rest, stands the jovial host over the morning’s 
game, doing the honors of his house with all the grace that his kind 
heart and long practice have taught him: 

‘His head was bald and shone like any glass, 


And eke his face, as it had been anoint. 
He was a lord full fat and in good point.’ 


The furniture of the apartment gave one a thorough insight into 
the sporting and truly bachelor tastes of the proprietor. Here stood 
in the corner by my side, a couple of long guns together with several 
shot pouches, a flask, and a — boot-jack ; over my head was a pair of 
huge antlers, from which were suspended brushes from the red fox, an 
otter skin, and some stalks of ‘brag wheat.’ On top of a book-case, 
scantily furnished, were placed innumerable fishing-rods and tackle 
of every description. The walls were hung with pictures in a cor- 
responding style. @ Ja Nimrod, here of a steeple-chase or a hunt, there 
of the ‘ Maryland Eclipse,’ ‘ Highflyer,’ or ‘ Bloody Buttocks ;’ while 
the final evidence of a bachelor’s hall appeared in the rude painting 
over the mantle of an immodest nymph in the ‘ daisy style’ of drapery. 
But do not suppose that all these objects were arranged with any 
thing like the regularity with which I have mentioned them. (uns, 
boots and old coats, riding whips, and long pipes ; the various equip- 
ments of the fox-hunter, the sportsman, and the angler, were stowed 
about the room in the utmost confusion ; while, to complete the scene, 
a couple of tan-colored hounds were stretched out on the rug before 
the blazing hickory fire. 

Taking in at a glance all these singular ornaments for a dining-hall, 
I stepped forward, and Gobins, breaking off in the midst of his story, 
bade me a hearty welcome, and made room at his elbow. 

Dinner over, the decanters coasted around the table, and conversa- 
tion became more general. The exploits of the past day on The 
Point were discussed, honor to whom honor was due was awarded, 
and arrangements made for the morrow’s sport. 

‘Will not the Judge be down this evening ?’ asked one of the 

arty. 

: ‘ Longue he would have been with us before this,’ answered 
Gobins. 

‘He told me he would certainly take advantage of the winter’s 
recess in the courts, and join us this very day. How is it, Mr. Beltiss 
continued he, turning to a member of the Annapolis bar; ‘ have you 
seen the Judge lately ? 

‘I saw him only yesterday morning, and he would have taken a seat 
in my carriage down had not some business detained him; for he 
has never lost his relish for sport and company, though he has for- 
sworn its excesses.’ 

‘So I have understood,’ remarked a planter from one of the lower 
counties. 

‘But has Judge H —— entirely recovered his mind? I am told, 
that for many years he was mad as a March hare, in consequence of 
these excesses in drinking.’ 
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‘Oh, entirely, Sir, I believe,’ answered the lawyer. ‘For several 
years past he has not touched any thing stronger than wine, and he is 
very cautious even with this; for he acknowledges his weakness, and 
‘flees from temptation.’ A more able man is not now to be found on 
our bench.’ 

I had but once met Judge H , and from what I then saw, and 
had often heard of his eccentricities and his history, I was curious to 
hear farther of him. Addressing the last speaker, I inquired whe- 
ther | had been rightly informed as regarded his dangerous state of 
mind, and his acts of violence at the time he labored under this in- 
sanity. 

‘Why, Sir,’ said Mr. Beltiss, as he sipped his wine, ‘if you refer to 
the difficulty he gave them at the hospital, they say it is true that he 
required some forcible restraint. A man of his size and strength 
would be very apt, under such circumstances, to injure his keepers full 
as much as he ever did. As to his attack on his wife, which you have 
probably in mind, we have nothing more than the common report and 
hear-say there was in our city at the time. I know nothing more of 
the matter than the tale told me by several, that the maid servant found 
him by the bed of his wife, with an axe raised over her head; the wo- 
man shrieked out, and he sprang after her toward the door. The 
neighbors coming in secured the demented man, and gave him over 
to ie friends to be conveyed to the hospital. He there gradually re- 
covered, and with but asingle instance of relapse into his old habits, 
has been a temperate man, and ‘of a right mind,’ from that day to this. 
Strangers observe in him several marked peculiarities of manner, but 
his friends have associated these with the talented and accomplished 
member of society, such as we now find him.’ 

‘Oh, yes, that’s all very well,’ interrupted a coarse-looking man, 
with a red nose and waistcoat, ‘but d—n it, | don’t want never to 
trust to any such a body as that. He'll trail it through water till you 
are fairly off the scent, and then he’!] make a double on you, and be 
off in some of his cursed drunken tantrums, and before you know it 
cut his own or somebody else’s throat.’ 

‘Come, Dick!’ cried Gobins, ‘ you are too hard on the Judge. 
He has got done sowing his wild oats, and has, I hope too, done reap- 
ing his heavy harvest from them. Here’s to the health and happi- 
ness of Lewis H ! May he soon be with us!’ 

But the man he called Dick had drank enough to make him obsti- 
nate. 

‘Did n’t you ever eee of that queer dinner the old Big Wig gave 
that time he did make a stumble over the bottle, and got his wits un- 
horsed, as the "Squire was telling just now ?” 

The party turned to Mr. Beltiss, as if asking an explanation of the 
fox-bunter’s meaning. He continued silent, however, and the sub- 
ject was dropped, as by mutual consent. 

The very young gentleman here spoke up, and said he wished to 
have his mind finally settled on a certain point, as to which there ap- 
peared to exist some difference of opinion among the party. Had 
he, and he alone, shot that black duck? Of course the property in 
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that duck was a thing of but small moment with him ; but really his 
mind was not at ease as to whether his shot was in fact the one among 
the many that had the honor—the honor, he said—of bringing down 
the water-fowl. 

Gobins assured him, with a smile, that of course the honor belonged 
to him, and to him alone, and that he hoped he would kill a dozen 
others on the morrow. Thereupon the gentleman’s face brightened 
up, and he wished to know if this was not somewhat singular, for a 
man to bring down a duck so soon as the second morning’s practice 
at the sport? He went on to explain all the circumstances of the 
shot, and what a remarkably fine duck it was; for a confirmation of 
which he appealed to Griggs, (Dick,) who had divided with himself 
the eating of that same duck. 

‘Good enough duck, for the matter of that, seeing it be but a 
black-head ; but, my city youngster, let’s look at the shot you use.’ 

A curiously-fashioned pouch was produced by the young man, and 
after some trouble a handful of shot was got out of it. 

‘ Just what I thought a new hand would use,’ continued Griggs ; 
‘now these are single B.; but I took out of that carcass, while eat- 
ing it, a couple of the regular three B. shot—I swear I did !—and I 
reckon they are now in my plate. You never killed the duck; 
Squire Beltiss knocked it down.’ 

In vain did the good-natured lawyer decline the honor in favor of 
the other. The young snob was overwhelmed with mortification, 
and his proud hopes crushed in the bud. He was silent for the re- 
mainder of the evening, with the exception of his question of the 
bald-headed gentleman whether there had been much fox-shooting 
in the neighborhood that season. It is but fair to add, that the spilt 
wine might possibly have dictated the contemptuous reply made to 
this remark. 

The sound of carriage-wheels coming up the avenue was now 
heard, and soon after the voice of an excited man talking with Go- 
bins in the passage. The door opened, and a tall, portly gentleman 
entered, and was introduced to the company as Judge H 
Shaking hands with several, and bowing to the rest, he commenced 
speaking in a thick husky voice to his Annapolis friend, and we 
could catch the words ‘ Impudent rascal! would n’t stop for me! 
I’d shoot him, by heavens!’ At length he took a seat, and apolo- 
gized for his manner, but said he had been much provoked by his 
driver. His large dark eyes, glaring under his bushy brows, looked 
you in the face with an embarrassing fixedness as he spoke, and his 
gestures at you added to this effect: It appeared, as far as we could 
gather from his excited conversation, that his coachman had refused 
to stop at a tavern on the road-side when ordered by his master, and 
had acted in this unaccountable manner throughout the journey 
down, until the Judge, growing furious at his imagined impudence, 
drew a pistol and bade him ‘ hold up,’ or he would shoot him through 





‘ the head as he sat on the box. It was but too evident that in this 


excited state the unfortunate man had allowed himself to drink very 
freely ; and thus did he make his appearance among us, his pistol in 
VOL. XXXII. 43 
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his pocket, and threatening the life of his boy Peter. It was after- 
ward ascertained that Mrs. H had ordered the coachman to stop 
on no account at any tavern on the road. 

It would be in vain for me to attempt giving any thing like an ac- 
count of the conversation that then ensued. Several years, as I have 
already stated, have passed since that evening; but they have not 
been able to wear away from my mind the impression it then received. 
For a manly address and fine social powers poor H had always 
been eminently distinguished ; and perhaps they had often operated 
to his injury. The energy of his manner and the striking expressive- 
ness of his language, even here as a companion at a dinner-table, 
singularly enchained the attention and interest of myself, and seemed 
also to exercise a like fascination over the rest. I have in mind par- 
ticularly the evidence given of a bold and most peculiar kind of a 
nature, in an account he related of six months of his early life passed 
in the wilds of North Alabama, in company with a couple of Eng- 
lish sportsmen, who had come over to this country with the sole view 
of enjoying our hunting. There was displayed throughout the whole 
description a desperate kind of personal recklessness, along with a 
many-sided, an universal, and yet delicate sense of the picturesque ; 
whether in character, incident, sentiment, or scenery. We some- 
times meet with men who seem to have about them but little of that 
ordinary self-consciousness which a German calls ‘subjectivity of 
character ;’ but in this man I could not perceive the presence of the 
least trace of this principle of human nature. In his actions, his 
conversation, he appeared to have no thought as to what impression 
of himself he was giving to others. Meanwhile, the sherry and port 
had made many a round of that table; but they were lightened of a 
good part of their rich cargoes in front of the seat of the last comer, 
and ‘the wee short hours ayont the twal’ found us still around the 
festive board. 

But all things have an end, although not always a seasonable one. 
The decanters have at length come to harbor, and the full glasses re- 
main untouched before the guests. One moves his seat back to the 
fire-side ; another leaves his to stroke the hounds. Gobins rings for 
lights, and we are shown off in pairs to our various quarters through- 
out the roomy mansion. As we separated in the passage, Griggs 
whispered to me to ‘ look under the bed, and see if there be no axe 
about ;’ for Judge H and I were to occupy together the Long- 
Room in the north"wing. He leaned on my arm for assistance up 
the staircase, and throwing off his clothes, got into one of the beds. 

The events, the conversation of the evening, standing out as they 
did on the back-ground of my ordinarily monotonous, even-tenored 
life, kept me long wakeful on my couch; and the deep breathing of 
my companion, zmplens veteris Bacchi, at the other end of the cham- 
ber, directed my thoughts to the singular man who had been employ- 
ing so much of my interest, and I will add, of my pity. That inte- 
rest was now heightened by the mystery that surrounded his past 
history, and the extreme peculiarity that had marked the sentiments 
expressed by him, and even his personal appearance. The subject 
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of these waking thoughts continued to haunt the ‘ secrecies of dreams,’ 
as at length I dropped into a deep slumber. 

The room was dark when | unclosed my eyes the next morning. 
I stepped out of bed and put aside the curtain. I shall never forget 
the sight of horror that met my gaze as turned around! Stretched 
across the bed, with his head hanging down on the opposite side, 
the bed-linen and the body covered with blood, lay Judge H ! 

At once I rushed to Gobins’ room, and arousing him, informed 
him with the utmost agitation that the Judge had made away with 
himself! Horror-stricken, we returned with others to the scene of 
the melancholy occurrence. There was an involuntary start and a 
pause as we reached the entrance to the chamber. ‘ He has cut his 
throat!’ they cried, and at once surrounded the bed-side. There 
was another pause; each one looked up into each other’s faces— and 
then arose as uproarious a shout of laughter as has ever before or 
since resounded under that old roof. The truth had, in a half-second’s 
time, flashed upon the minds of each and all. A black bottle lay on 
the floor, and its fragrant contents of highly-colored cherry-brandy 
were spilled over the bed from head to foot, staining with a most 
blood-like hue the neck and bosom of the Judge’s shirt! During 
the night he had got hold of the bottle, as it stood on the mantel- 
piece, and disposed of the liquor outwardly as well as inwardly. 

The Judge raised himself from his uncomfortable position, and 
opened his eyes in stupid wonderment at the noisy circle around 
him. ‘ Dux et vinum!’ shouted one; ‘a judge in liquor!’ 

‘ Ducks et vinum !’ thought I, too, on my way home that afternoon 
with an attack of my dyspepsia. 








Poor H ! Losing soon after his office, and his wife and child 
no longer living, he seemed deprived of all those conservative influ- 
ences which had before restrained him. In mind and body he be- 
came a perfect wreck of what he once was. But the grave has now 
closed over him and his faults. 

I have sometimes.thought that there are more of such constitutions 
and natures ; that with them strong drink is an unavoidable necessity ; 
pressing as the relentless Fate of the ancients; so that no will could 
resist it. And in such men I am half disposed to lose sight of the 
moral delinquency, in view of the mighty, the convulsive efforts I 
have seen them put forth toward self-control, even though their 
efforts be in vain. 


EPIGRAM 
TO A LADY, WHO HAD BRUISED HBR BYEZ BY A FALL. 


Some like the dark and brilliant eye 
That bursts upon the view, 
And others oft have felt the sigh 
From softer eyes of blue ; 
Yet, love! in thine more magic lies, 
And all must own ’tis true ; 
"T is there the charms of each I prize, 
For thine ’s both black and blue ! ns 
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Ou, modern Gaul! Europe’s prime mountebank ! 
Nations might take a nap were ’t not for thee! 
But what with ‘ terror reigns’ and ‘ sans culottes,’ 
Operas, dancers, and king-killing plots, 
‘Grands chevaliers’ of matchless ‘ industrie,’ 
And the expectancy of some new prank 
Played by thy goddess, Pseudo-Liberty, 
Thou keep’st the world awake. 
Great were thy ‘ three days’ — great and ‘ glorious ;’ 
Great was Fiescur; greater is ‘Tom Tuums; 
‘ Grande’ were thy ‘ armées,’ sometimes, too, victorious, 
That once made Europe quake 
At sight of fieree moustache and sound of drum — 
Bristles and sheep-skin! But those days are past ; 
Fate’s mightiest offspring is produced at last ; 
The mountain’s pangs convulse its womb no more, 
The agony parturient is o’er: 
All earth behold ! — ye Heavens vouchsafe one glance, 
And view Time’s latest offering, ‘ La Jeune France ! 
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Thy youth are heroes, or at least their tongue, 
Hair, tufts and whiskers, are all most heroic ; 
Sublimer deeds to thy fair belles belong 

Than were achieved by ancient dames historic. 
Do Roman annals or does Grecian song 

Wrest from oblivion aught so great away 

As an émeute of nuns, ten hundred strong, 
Decked terrible in beads, in open day ? 


The sun was setting neath the distant hills, 
Smiling as usual when he went to bed; 
Serene delight expansive nature fills, 
Calm glory swooning through the west is shed ; 
The last lark soars to catch his farewell glance, 
A few pale stars leave their cerulean cells, 

‘The moon glides forth like the wan ghost of day, 
The nightingale outpours her plaintive lay, 
Unconscious all, blest in their ignorance, 

Of horrid fate that in the morrow dwells ! 






A hundred candles cast a pallid glare 
Around a room hung with the garb of wo, 

And the late abbess, clad in death-robes, there 
Lies in high state — last scene of earthly show ; 
Vespers are singing ; ‘twice five hundred voices 
Burst forth in euphony. A glorious thing 

Is music !— how the heart rejoices 
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When it awakes from any instrument! 
Bag-pipes or banjo : 
‘ Music hath charms to soothe the savage’ fellow ; 
I wonder they do n’t have it in ‘ The ow J 
What fun to hear some furious member sing 
‘Hem! Mr. Speaker!’ on E-flat intent ; 
That day would seal the doom of PuncuineL1o! 
Why not enliven too our courts of law ? 
Judges have ears— alas! they know it well, 
Condemned too oft to hear the prosy war 
Of droning counsel! Sweet would be the peal 
Of the dead march to one condemned to die! 
‘ Hiaes versus Snooxs’— crim. con. ; band, ‘ Yankee-doodle ’ 
Defendant melts as tame as any poodle, 
And pays the fine and costs most cheerfully ; 
The plaintiff’s counsel pleads in ‘ Rousseau’s Dream,’ 
Defendant’s to the tune of ‘ Hail, Bright Beam 


’T is midnight, but yon convent is astir ; 
The nuns are hurrying from cell to cell, 
Meeting in passages, with whispers low: 
Signs of strange perturbation ! 
Such as fright kings when revolutions stir, 
And discontent’s fierce myriad mutterings swell ; 
Precursors dire of change and wo, 
To the despots of a nation! 


True ‘ peep-o’-day’ girls were those nuns next morn, 
For they were bustling ere the sun arose ; 
Clustering in groups before the breaking dawn, 
While each pale cheek with resolution glows. 
Their whispers to loud murmurs swelled, 
And ardent oratoresses 
Waxed eloquent as they revealed 
The tale of their distresses ; 
Loud were the ‘ cheerings ;’ high the plaudits pealed ; 
And when the bell summoned to matin prayer, 
Its sound was lost amid their fierce ‘ Hear! hear!’ 
Enthusiasm flashed in every eye ; 
To all the swift contagion reaches : 
Nuns hug each other in the walls’ deep niches, 
Vowing the overthrow of tyranny, 
Then shout till out of breath, 
‘ Down with Tueresa! Liberty or death’ 


Now if the cause of this uproar you ask, 
Remove your hat, and soft with me retire, 
If you have courage, where, upon a cask, 
Sister Ceciie foments the kindling fires 
With words that eloquently burn : 

List! ‘ Sisters, from my soul I spurn 
This base attempt to abrogate our rights! 
Deeply as we our late loved abbess mourn, 
Duty commands ; we leave the funeral rites, 
And sorrow for the present we suspend. 
Beloved sisters, your attention lend 

While I attempt to recapitulate 

The horrors menacing our helpless state. 
Although our abbess’ memory we revere, 
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Stern truth insists, her conduct was severe ; 

But by-gone scenes what boots it to recall ? 

Gop rest her soul ! and we forgive her all! 

Yet surely *t is but just that in the choice 

Of her successor we should have a voice : 

But no! our despots force on us THERESE, 

Against our will; and shall such things as these, 
In open day, in glorious France, be done ? 
‘Tnerese — (here groans) —ay, groan, my sisters, groan ! 
THerese we know, severest of severe ; 

And shall her tyranny be suffered here ? 

Are we not with sufficient penance worn ? 

Let testify our knees and feet, all torn 

With walking bare-footed on sandy ground, 

Or crawling on our knees the altar round, 

Night after night ; or midnight aves repeating, 
Under the organ, whilst with cold fear sweating ; 
Was not a sister shut out from Heaven’s beam 

In a damp cell, because she dreamed a dream ? 
(Groans here.) Ah! many are our woes, and deep ; 
Young men, alas! will haunt us in our sleep! 
Our shoulders are with flagellations torn, 

Our bodies with rough hair-cloths too are worn ; 
Our stomachs and our faces are forlorn 

With hideous fastings: shall such things be borne ? 
And shall THEerese come to increase our wo? 
Double our prayers? augment our penance? No! 
I hail the spirit glistening through your eyes ! 

I see your bosoms heave with suppressed cries ! 

I read the fate of despots in each glance ; 

If we are Nuns, yet are we Nuns of France! 
Think of the Polytechnic’s glorious boys ; 

How tyrants tremble when they raise their voice ! 
Oh! gallant youths, sublime in charcoal brows, 
Exotic whiskers, and the martial blouse, 

Who fright great Paris with your mighty routs, 
Your pistol crackers and your warlike shouts, 
Your brave example not in vain shall be, 

For as your hirsute bands we will be free! 

Raise then, my sisters, raise one deaf’ning cry ; 
Stun these old walls with ‘ Death or liberty !’ 
Break all the windows ; to the kitchen go 

And arm yourselves ; smash all the glass below, 
And beat the cook ; then your loud war-cry peal, , 
And meet again, superb in wrath and steel !’ 


Oh, woman! in thy hours of ease, 

*T is not so difficult to please ; 

Yet will thy face assume a shade 

At any little difference made ; 

But when despair doth wring thy brow, 
Why what a—say ‘ French nun’ — art thou! 








Fierce tumult rages through the hall or street 
When Radicals or Loco-Focos meet ; 

Wild clamorings assail the upper air 

When flocks of travelling wild-geese gabble there ; 
Loud is the jabbering when the hawk, pursued, 
Essays to ’scape the chattering starling brood ; 
Distracting is the discord of the marsh, 
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When myriad frogs are croaking loud and harsh ; i” 
; How feeble all — frog, Loco, bird, or goose — " ioe 
; To twice five hundred nuns, with all their tongues broke loose ! ’ Te 


The poor cook’s face is scratched ; torn is her hair ; 
Her kitchen rifled. Armed with spits and knives, 
And gleaming table-forks, they now repair 

Back to the court-yard, fierce as jealous wives: 
Onward they march, in terrible array ! 

Five ancient sisters Jead the stormy way, 

With martial music rousing every heart. 

Four cooking-pots as drums, one huge tea-tray, 

A fiery valor to their souls impart ; 

Great deeds were done. A consecrated pix 
Dashed down five panes of glass! A crucifix 
Maude breaches in the windows! toasting forks 
Were brandished high, with most unfeminine jerks! 
Small sharpened knives were gleaming in the sun, 
And each small sceur dilates an Amazon! 
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Thus raved the storm, so fierce and high, ; + 
When father Pur. passing by, a 
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Astonished heard the loud war-cry. 
: Father Pueitm O'Rourke was ‘ raised’ in Killarney, 
And forty years back was a broth of a boy, 
: Of some five feet nothing, his ould mother’s joy ; 
4 But had soothered his way, 
By rale native tact, and rale native blarney, 
‘To a snug post, far from the ‘jim o’ the say ; 
Och! a great manu was dear Father Pueim that day! 
Who now heard with dismay, 
The high sounds of the fray, 
And burst, puffing and blowing, the fierce ladies among. 
Pue.in’s heart had proved stout 
In many a bout, ; 
He had played with ‘ the boys’ at ‘ shillaylee ? i F 
But a chill ran through him when that wild cry rung, : ae 
And his red face turned white, ! “is 
: 
' 
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His heart beat loud with fright, 
As he entered that Amazon melée. 

















Forth rushed the host upon him, and the drums 
And thundering tea-tray beat an instant charge, 

‘Their screams shook all the convent, ‘ See he comes ”” 
The father’s widening eyes were ‘looming large,’ 

His mouth gasped open like a darksome cave, 

Onward they pour pell-mell, in rude attack, 

Puewim’s surrounded; stomach, sides and back. 

A hundred forks are threat’ning ; ah! who now shall save, 
The jolly father? Silence! let him speak ! mp 
‘ My sisters dear!’ said Puexim, ‘ what strange freak he 
Of madness hath —’ ‘Oh, ho! thou shameless friar,’ 
Cried sister Ceciie, and three punctures made 

With a steel fork, moved with contagious ire 1% 
A dozen more thrust in, and many a blade “4 
Hangs thirsting for his blood! i 






: Then rose a ery that none might have withstood, 
But raging nuns : ‘ Och wirra! wirristhrew ! 
The devil’s cure! Badluck! What will Ido? 
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Och arrah, darlins! jewels!’ ‘ Mes cheres scours!’ 
‘ Pardonnez !’ ‘Och ye devils !’ ‘ hub-bub boo!’ 
‘ Black was the day I left my native moors,’ 
‘ Bad scran to yez! Och hone; och whilleleu! 
Ecoutez donc! Ex-com-mu-ni-ca —— 
Alack, alack the day!’ 
A mighty sister forced her hurried way, 
Whirling a monstrous leg of mutton round, 
And ere the curse had passed, he bit the ground. 
Poor Puexm screamed, writhing with many a jump. 
‘ Depechez,’ said the champion, ‘ a Ja pompe ;’ 
His holy body then the assailants seize, 
Disputing for a grip of leg or arm, 
Shouting with joy, ‘a bas, & bas TuEreEseE !’ 
‘ A pumping cannot do his Rev’rence harm.’ 


Pue.im’s wild plunges had their strength outworn, 

When in their path appeared the convent churn ; 

They tied his arms, and thrust the father in, 

Upon the edge rested his double chin ; 

A tide of buttermilk rose round his throat. 

They gagged his mouth so that he cursed them not, 
And left him with derisive cheers. 

Then Father Tuomas, a young monk, appears ; 

Quickly they seize him; ere he learned the truth 
His arms are bound, 
Blankets are found, 

And high he soars in air — aspiring youth! 


Soft ! soft! the measured steps approach, 

Of a troop of gendarmerie, 
Their muskets rattle now within the porch, 

Ha! shall they fight or flee ? 
The gendarmes enter, drawn up in two rows. 
Fellows all bristling with mustachios ! 
The officer advances with three bows, 
‘ Rendez vous, belles demoiselles, sil vous plait,’ 
‘ Surrender,’ said the mutton champion, 
‘ Demain, Monsieur, but we will fight to-day,’ 
And then with lusty arm, she hurled a cheese, 
Which struck the gentleman his nose upon, 
And laid him low, ’mid shouts of ‘no THeress !’ 
Boiling with rage that officer arose, 
And told his whiskered gendarmes to advance, 
‘ Present their guns, and fire upon their foes, 
Then charge, et vive le roi, et vive la France!’ 
Each lock has clicked, the guns are at their shoulders, 
What did tliose ladies? stand as mute beholders? 
Or rush like furies down upon their foes ? 
Alas! one shrill heartrending shriek arose, 
Knives, forks and drums, were thrown upon the ground, 
And in few seconds no nun could be found. 


The father was released from out his churn, 
(He now is living pretty near Lough Dearn.) 
Peace was restored, but martial law prevailed 
Throughout that nunnery for many a day, 
Gendarmes at mass and vespers never failed, 
And penance was performed ‘neath their survey. 
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SKETCHES OF GEORGIA. 


Tue prudence, wisdom and good conduct of Oglethorpe had 
realized the most sanguine expectations in securing and retaining 
the Indians to the interests of England. To use the words of a 
modern author: ‘ We see this great man engaged in explaining the 
object of his visit to the colony ; to these simple-hearted children of 
the wilderness expatiating upon the grandeur, power and wealth of 
his sovereign and country; holding forth to them friendship, and 
proffering, like Penn, to treat honorably with them for their lands. 
And here Tomichichi, the Indian chief, impressed with great respect 
for the newly-arrived strangers, reciprocating the professions of 
friendship, and in the simple custom of his country presenting the 
buffalo-skin, adorned with the head and feathers of the eagle, in token 
of the profound sense of the greatness and power of the country of 
the strangers, and expressing his acquiescence in the formation of a 
treaty for land, and his desire for perpetual peace.’* 

Thus Oglethorpe by these means had in a manner hoped that he 
had prompted the interests of the new colony; but he was again 
called forth to avert a threatening cloud which hung over the infant 
settlement, and which tended to its immediate destruction. 

The Spaniards of Florida becoming jealous of the new-comers, 
and the territory of Georgia being claimed by the king of Spain, 
caused Oglethorpe (who was desirous for the safety of the colony, 
and sensible of the tendency of the jealousy excited,) to return 
again to England to seek aid for its protection. In the latter part of 
the year 1736 he crossed the Atlantic, and raised a regiment, of 
which he was appointed colonel, with the rank of general-in-chief of 
the forces of South Carolina and Georgia. This was a timely thought 
of Ogiethorpe, for difficulties between England and Spain becoming 
unadjusted, war was declared in 1739, and he received instructions 
authorizing him to hold himself in readiness to annoy the Spaniards 
and commence offensive operations against their colony of Florida ; 
and in the summer of the succeeding year an unsuccessful Pers 
upon St. Augustine followed. But the scene was soon to be shifte 
we allude to the invasion of Georgia by the Spaniards. In the year 
1742 a large armament was fitted out at Havana, destined for the 
subjugation of Georgia; and being strengthened by the forces from 
St. Augustine, entered St. Simon’s Sound with thirty-two sail and 
five thousand men. ‘The little garrison of Frederica numbered but 
about six hundred and ninety men, with some few Indians ; and this 
was the force which was to cope with the strong number of the assail- 


* JupcEe Law’s Historical Discourse, 1840. 
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ants.* The dark clouds of portentous aspect which for a long time 
hovered over the feeble colony now threatened to burst upon it with 
overwhelming ruin; the destiny of Georgia and Carolina were in- 
volved in the result. The enemy entered the Altamaha, cut off all sup- 
plies from the forts, hoisted the red flag of vengeance at the mizzen- 
mast of their largest vessel, debarked upon the island, and erected a 
battery mounting twenty eighteen-pounders. 

Learning the danger of his situation, Oglethorpet determined in 
the face of this overwhelming force to maintain a defensive position. 
As the haughty Spanish commander ordered his detachments to 
march upon Frederica, Oglethorpe stationed his forces— the brawny 
Highlanders and fierce Indians—among the deep morasses and dar k 
thickets which lined the approach to Frederica, and many a Spaniard 
who penetrated these wilds never returned from them. Repeated 
skirmishes took place, and in these conflicts the enemy were always 
repulsed with great loss of men and officers.f Oglethorpe, learning 
from a Spaniard that the forces from Havana and Augustine were 
separately encamped, conceived the bold design of surprising one 
of these encampments in the night, but was disappointed almost at 
the moment of the attack by one of his own men, who ran off, fired 
a gun, and gave the alarm. Oglethorpe, now fearing that his weak- 
ness would be discovered by the enemy, devised a plan to escape 
from the embarrassing situation in which he was placed. He there- 
fore addressed a letter to the deserter, desiring him to acquaint the 
enemy with the defenceless state of F rederica, how easily they might 
surprise him and cut the garrison in pieces, and urging the deserter 
as his spy to lead the Spaniards to the attack, and assure them of 
success ; but if he could not prevail upon them to make the attempt, 
to use all his influence to persuade them to stay three days more, at 
the end of which time he would receive a reinforcement of two thou- 
sand land forces and six large British ships-of-war.§ This letter, en- 
trusted to a Spanish prisoner, was placed in the hands of the deserter, 
who, as had been anticipated, laid the contents before the Spanish 
commander-in-chief. While the Spaniards were deliberating whe- 
ther to withdraw their forces or to commence an attack, fortunately 
three vessels, which the governor of Carolina had despatched for the 
relief of the colony, appeared off the coast. This seeming to con- 
firm the contents of the letter, struck such a panic into the Spaniards 
that they immediately embarked, setting fire to their fort, and leav- 
ing a large quantity of ammunition and ‘stores, with several pieces of 
cannon. Thus, by the firmness, skilfulness and ingenuity of Ogle- 
thorpe was the colony rescued from total destruction. 

The joys and gratulations of the colony were unbounded, The 
news of Oglethorpe’s success filled the whole North American con- 
tinent with joy. Complimentary epistles were addressed to him from 
the governurs of New-York, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, Maryland, 
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North Carolina, Virginia, ‘oath ss ae are ampidation him 
upon his victory, testifying to the coolness and skill displayed by him 
upon so trying an occasion, and offering their thanks to the Supreme 
Governor of nations, for placing the ‘fate of the southern colonies 
under the direction of so distinguished a general, so highly did they 
esteem him. This successful repulse of such a formidable invasion, 
by a mere handful of troops, is unparalleled in the annals of colonial 
history. 

With this account we approach the termination of Oglethorpe’s 
administration in Georgia. Eleven years of his life had he spent in 
defending and settling this colony, during which time he had exer- 
cised sole control over its affairs; he was now about to leave, never to 
return again to Georgia. iie had watched over it with the kindness 
and solicitude of a parent watching over its offspring ; ; he had encoun- 
tered its hardships, and exposed himself, in its protection, to disease 
and dangers of every kind.* He set sail from England in the year 
1743, leaving behind him a character combining all that was lovely in 
genius, benevolence and philanthropy, mingled with the sterner at- 
tributes of the soldier. Judge Law, in an address delivered by him 
before the Georgia Historical Society, thus beautifully alludes to the 
close of his career: ‘ The active, energetic, brilliant and useful morn- 
ing of his life was succeeded by an evening calm and serene as the 
western sun when he sets without a cloud to obscure him.’ 

After Oglethorpe’s departure from Georgia the government of the 
colony devolved on the President and Council, when a crisis again oc- 
curred, threatening tlie extinction of the colony. The Indians now 
became dissatisfied, and threatened to rise upon the inhabitants. How- 
ever, by the firmness and courage of the president, William Stevens, 
and others, the dangers were happily averted. Thomas Bosomworth 
had married the Indian princess Mary. Bosomworth was tie chap- 
lain of Oglethorpe’s regiment. Mary, stimulated by cupidity and the 
weakness of the colony, marched upon Savannah with a large num- 
ber of Indian chiefs and warriors, demanding an immediate surrender 
of all the lands south of Savannah, threatening, in case of refusal to 
extirpate the colony. The whole force of the town, 170 men, was 
called out; the inhabitants were in great consternation ; the Indians, 
inflamed by rum, filled the streets with noise and violence. Now 
was the hour for firmness. Had one nerve quailed, one resolve fal- 
tered, all would have been lost. With great presence of mind, the 
President ordered Bosomworth and Mary to be separately confined, 
while he collected the Indians, and by kind words and presents, en- 
deavored to appease their rage. He was happily succeeding, when 
Mary, released from confinement, suddenly rushed in, and exaspe- 
rated to madness, urged the Indians to hostilities. Malatche seized 
his knife, and springing from his seat, called upon the rest to follow. 
Hundr eds of uplifted tomahawks threatened the President and Coun- 
cil, and town, with death. At this juncture, Captain Noble Jones, 
with the guards under his command, threw himself into the door, and 
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ordered the Indians to surrender their arms at once. His firm com- 
mand, with the fixed bayonets of the guards, had the desired effect ; 
they quailed at the display of courage which, under these circum- 
stances, bordered on the sublime. Pacified and pleased, the Indians 
retired to their homes, became friends, and the colony was saved from 
massacre and ruin.* 


THE AUTUMN WEND. 


‘MoornFuoitty O mournfully, 
The midnight wind doth sigh!’ 








I. 


Tue wind that wails on an autumn night, 
While the rustling leaves grow sere, 

With what a strange and sad delight 
It swells upon the ear; 

And moans to the heart of storm and cold, 
Muttering o’er and o’er, 

Till the very emptiness of night 

Seems knocking at the door! 


It. 






And then it gasps and dies away, 
Like the voice of a spirit weeping, 
And whispers of the chill decay 

O’er the face of Nature creeping. 
The lonely man, with a thrill 

Of feeling half-kin to mirth, 
Draws near the fire, and sadly broods 
Over the silent hearth. 


Ill. 






Musing long with vacant eye, 
While the autumn wind goes moaning by, 

The friend turns kindly to his friend, , 
Glad not to be alone; 

The lover clasps the little hand 

That nestles in his own. 


IV. 










. 


But the soul of thought, the friendly heart, 
Will be darkened and grow still, 
And the loving eye will lose its light, 
The warm young hand be chill ; 
Yet the sad voice of the dreary wind 
Will be hushed in silence never: 
As in the world’s first autumn night, 
It waileth on — forever! 
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GLEANINGS FROM A CLOCK-CASE. 


* 
BY CLAUDE BAI¢RO. 


THE WRITER TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENICKERBOCKER. 


Dear Sir: Having on several occasions essayed to write some- 
thing which should really deserve a place in your pages, and never 
having achieved any thing to satisfy myself, I began to think that amid 
professional avocations, the Muses would not flourish,* and despaired 
of ever building myself a reputation. Although time and reflection 
have softened the disappointment, and although I have not been so 
unphilosophical as to throw myself from a wharf, or blow out my 
brains, [have not been able as yet entirely to cure the ‘ cacoéthes 
scribendi.’ So not being able to write any thing new, I bethought 
myself whether I could not rake up something old, belonging to my- 
self. In the midst of these reflections, my eyes fell on the house- 
clock, and from the dial wandered to the base. It was enclosed in a 
long ghostly case. But it was no ghost, (for it was fall of dusty manu- 
scripts, and old newspapers,) unless, indeed it was the ‘ ghost of other 
days.’ Some waif, some estray, some ‘ Treasure Trove,’ might per- 
chance turn up in this literary reservoir! I remembered how, from 
the age of fifteen to twenty-five, my brain had labored with mighty 
and incessant throes! Was it possible that in that terrific mass no 
gem was buried? Could nothing good come out of the clock-case ? 

I determined to try. In went my armelbow-deep in mss. There 
were brilliant essays, written out with most elaborate pains in a yet 
undecided hand; one on ‘Idleness and Industry,’ where the sole 
idea seemed to be borrowed from the cuts in the Penny Magazine of 
Hogarth’s Pictures. Another descanted on voit ceavtoy ; but after 
many ineffectual attempts to know myself in the glass which it pre- 
sented, I ‘ gave it up as a bad job,’ concluding that it did not ‘ hold the 
mirror up to nature.’ Some were so deeply mysterious that they 
might as well have been hieroglyphies ; others so fanciful, that I think 
I must have been all imagination in those buoyant days. There was 
an essay on the character of the Canadian yeomanry, from which it 
would appear that they had no character at all. Political pamphlets 
and squibs innumerable, published and unpublished — food for the 
mice ! 

But stop! What is this ponderous ms. on which I have pounced 
with greedy eyes, but indistinct recollection? ‘A Tale of the Flood.’ 
Prodigious! Excited by the hope of a discovery, but quite forget- 
ful of my own lucubration, which I nevertheless had the vanity to 
believe must be something fit for posterity, I read. First chapter : 


* THE communications of Mr. Hatcro’s, which have already appeared in'the KNICKERBOCKER, 
proves him to be mistaken in this position. 
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all very fine. A little of Genesis, with a small smattering of Bulwer, 
and egotism ad libitum. Second chapter: More of Bulwer and less 
of Genesis; Noah in his cups; a fearful anachronism. Third chap- 
ter: Japhet (not in search of a father, but of a wife.) making love to 
the heroine Eva! I began tosicken already. Fourth chapter: The 
building of the ark. A giant blacksmith, an imitation of Bulwer’s in 
Rienzi, who played the Devil in Crowds, and excited the people 
against Captain Noah; commencing most of his ‘orations’ with 
‘What ho!’ Fifth chapter: The heroine gets married. Taking this 
to be a dead break-down tothe plot, I flung the precious ms. into the 
clock-case, which would be its fitting place, but that z¢ never will be 
wound up ! 

I found also the ‘ Papers of a Nervous Man ;’ very nervously writ- 
ten, no doubt, but I had not nerve enough to read them. An Epic 
Poem, in blank verse, three books finished ; a hundred times more 
heavy than the ‘Course of Time,’ which, considering its leaden wings, 
is saying a gooddeal. The hero a murderous cut-throat villain, and 
the whole affair easily recognizable as having been written shortly 
after reading Irving’s ‘Tales of a Traveller.’ Altogether, the con- 
fused mass which lay strewed before me would have made the for- 
tune of a ‘ gifted contributor’ to a penny-a line magazine; but to me, 
although the ‘Great Romance of the Age,’ a ‘ Tale of the Flood’ 
lay before my eyes, commemorative of that event, it appeared as if 
chaos had come again! I saw,in my mind’s eye ‘Oup Knick.’ seated 
in his dictatorial chair, kicking the ‘ Tale of the Flood’ with one foot, 
and the ‘ Papers of the Nervous Man,’ with the other ; turning up his 
fastidious nose, elevating his eye-brows, giving a long low whistle, and 
exclaiming : ‘ What amazing impudence, to send me such trash !’ 

Accordingly, I take the hint, and have not the impudence. But 
some day when I have time, I promise myself a great ‘ Auto-da- Fe.’ 
The accumulations of ten years of literary throes, most of them the 
mighty aspirations of boyhood, are indeed fearful; and I should not 
wonder if the old clock should dance when finally disembowelled ! 

Amid all these ‘ doings and fixings,’ I could only find a few, a very 
few, which I could venture to offer you: and here they are, such as 
they are ‘ 

TWILIGHT AND HOMB. 


I. 


Sort twilight hour! sweet summer skies! ye smile upon me now, 
As o’er the shadowy. landscape a beauty soft ye throw ! 

The sun’s last burnished glories have faded from the west, 

Where the fleecy clouds of heaven late in crimson tints were dressed ! 


It, 


O! sweetest hour! O! dreamy skies! How dear ye are tome! 

Ye shadows of the dark greenwood that dimly now | see; 

My cottage home upon the hill, ye flowers that breathe so sweet, 

And the evening breeze that creepeth by with noiseless step and fleet. 


Irt. 


I love ye all — yet sigh to think that each must timeless fade : 

The hours advance, the skies look black, by Reeninge flash betrayed ; 
The green leaves fall, that home is left, those flowrets droop and die, 
And the mild breeze turns to wintry blast, with rude voice howling by ! 
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Iv. 





O! ever thus, in blissful hours, o’er gloomy thoughts we brood 

And to mar the fairest dreams of life some sorrow will intrude: 
The smile, the tear, in happiest hours, alternate o’er us sweep, i) ie 
The springs of joy, the wells of grief, are fountain’s near though deep. es 


YH Et TE UR 


v. 


Soon then I call on joyous Hope to ease the transient pain ; 
I'll view the objects of regret neath twilight skies again : 2. 
And O! how gently heaves the pulse. how calm, how soft, how still ! ki 
The mem’ries of that sweetest hour like balm my bosom fill. , 












The next piece I shall offer you is a free translation of ‘ Le Chré- a 
tien Mourant,’ by Lamartine ; a production familiar, I have no doubt, vt 
to many of your readers. At school, my dominie, an excellent clas- we 
sic, but not au fai/ at the modern languages, knew enough of French ' 
to guess that ‘ Le Chrétien Mourant’ might with great safety be trans- 
lated ‘ The Dying Christian ;’ whereupon he was seized with a desire oe 

to know if it were a translation, or an imitation of Pope’s ‘ Dying ee 
Christian ;’ accordingly he brought it to me, and said: ‘ B , you . ae 
know something of French, and can ‘do’ a little poetry: render an 
this into English, in the same metre as the French.’ I was then ‘ 
about sixteen; I was pleased with the task. I hope you will not ' fig 
think the performance unworthy. Adhering to the original metre, it ie 
was impossible to be a literal translator : ; 
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I. 






‘Hark ! ’tis the solemn knell of Death that sounds aR 
With measured clang ! — what pious crowd surrounds 
My dying form ? — and why that funeral strain ? 

The torch-light pale? Is this thy voice, O! Deatn, 
That strikes my ear at last? I gasp for breath: 
Now yawns the opening tomb ! 







Aelia ses ae 


Ir. 








‘O, thou, redeeming spark of fire divine ! 
Dweller immortal in this earth! be thine 
The care: dispel these terrors! Death is near 
To free thee ! part my soul — throw off thy chain ! 
To leave a load of misery and pain, 
Is such the death men fear ? 


ee in BINA 


Ae aa A 


irr. 


‘Yes! fleeting time has ceased my hours to mete ! 
Refulgent messengers from Heaven's seat, 
Say, to what sparkling palace raised on high 
Ye wing your way? On waves of light I float, 
The heavens expand; and as the earth I note, 
It seems far down to fly! 


cade ted iad Lad a Set a CAE. 


Iv. 


‘But hark! ’t is human wail and groans I hear, 
And sighs and sobbing catch my awakened ear ! 
What ! fellow-exiles, do ye mourn my fate ? 
You weep? Already from the sacred cup 
Oblivion I have drained! my soul mounts up, " 

And enters at the heavenly gate !’ i 
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Whether these ‘ Gleanings’ shall be contend or not, , onithoaly de- 
pends upon your merciful consideration. I have others to offer you, 
from the same prolific depository, written at a more advanced period 
of life, and a few written at the same time. Shuuld these be deemed 
acceptable, I hope to offer something better in another number. 


? 82.0704 2.7 @ O F THE WEARY. 


*‘O wortp! so few the years we live, 
Would that the life which thou dost give 3 
Were life indeed !’ Copias DE Mamriqués 


I. 


Ir the dear ties of earth were not often broken, 
And the forms that we love turned not coldly away ; ; 
If the sigh and the tear were not surely a token, 
That the fairest and brightest of things will decay: 
If Mem’ry wept not over hopes early faded, 
O’er visions of beauty too lovely to last, 
And the bright dreams of life were ne’er darkly shaded 
By the sad, unavailing regrets of the past: 


tI. 


If the friendships we form did not often conceal 
Distrust in the heart ’neath professions of love ; 
And Time in its progress half mocking reveal 
That life’s worshipped idols shall treacherous prove ; 
Most dear then would life be! Sweet truth and affection 
Would clasp hand-in-hand, to bless and to cheer ; 
The heart would delight in glad retrospection — 
The eye moisten only with Pleasure’s bright tear. 


Ill. 


But vain is the thought! The fond heart will never 
Find comfort and peace in this mutable sphere ; 
Where the stern miser Dearu is gathering ever 
Life’s fairest of blossoms — its valued, its dear. 
Where love, joy and sorrow, like meteors fleeting, 
Successively pass o’er the soul’s troubled sky, 
And Time by its changes is ever repeating 
‘ The hopes that ye cherish like phantoms shall fly !’ 


Iv. i 


Then blest is the promise, the hope of a clime 
Where again live in beauty the heart’s withered flowers ; 
Where reposes forever the great scythe of Time, 
And oblivion’s mantle falls over past hours. { 
Where Deatu, ever-conquered, resigns his dominion, 
And clearly revealed are life’s mysteries high ; 
Where Fairn meekly folds her once soaring pinion, 
And the heart never mourns over earth’s broken tie. aie a 
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WHAT SHOULD BE AMERICA’S EXAMPLE? 


-——— 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


-_—-— 


Tuts weakly-ligamented Union, with members so heavy and joints 
so feeble, is now about to be severely tested by that element of dis- 
cord which most excited the fears of the greatest among the political 
philosophers who framed the Constitution. The important issues 
that have heretofore divided two great political parties, and held in a 
degree of healthy antagonism the political operations of the country, 
are thrown aside, while this element of discord and sectional hostility 
rears its dark image in their place. Beside this, which excites all 
sections in the North, new, wild, vague and subversive theories, 
systems and doctrines in society, in morals and in politics agitate 
the public mind. These have been considered to have been among 
the principal causes that led to the horrors of the old French revolu- 
tion. We all know to what extent they have been the moving influ- 
ences to a terrible insurrection, in which but a few weeks since the 
streets of Paris were washed with the blood of her citizens. While 
social and political leaders are struggling in this sea of opposite and 
contentious opinions, the people at large are beginning to see, and 
many to feel, the effects of evils which have secretly and silently 
accumulated, while the general attention of all in this young repub- 
lic has been given to the acquisition of wealth. 

Among all these evils the one from which the greatest ultimate 
danger is to be apprehended is the want of knowledge among the 
people. We know this assertion, after all that has been said about 
the general intelligence of even the poorest of our citizens, has not 
the chance of a graceful reception; yet the fact, whatever may be 
thought of it, 7s so. The little education the masses have heretofore 
received has been for money-making. Such instruction, with the 
habits it leads to, is little calculated to enable men to form correct 
conclusions concerning questions that relate to social and political 
affairs. In these, more than in any thing else, ‘a little learning is a 
dangerous thing.’ 

We lose sight of the dangers that threaten us through this evil in 
the habit we have of comparing the intelligence of the masses of 
this country with that of the masses in Europe. It is not enough 
that the people of this country, who make and dispense their own 
laws and institutions, should merely compare favorably with the pea- 
sants of aristocracies. The education of the people in a free coun- 
try has a much broader application too than individual advantage. 
Where the people are passive under a government formed by privi- 
leged classes, seeniaiall can influence their political condition only 
by moving them to resistance and revolution. Thus it will be per- 
ceived that in such governments its results have their intermediate 
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effects ; effects oftilit are now aamaaiien in Europe, di with us 
they are direct, and the government and social institutions vary with 
the varying intelligence of the people. 

If we ask the re emedy for this, as well as for the other evils which 
underlie it, every one will answer, ‘ Public Education.’ But when 
we ask how this public education is to be accomplished in such a 
manner as to secure the purity and safety of our government, the 
answer is not so ready and direct. Various systems of public edu- 
cation have been slightly considered, and in some places acted upon, 
within a few years past. In New- England, where public schools 
have existed the longest and produced the most good, the elements 
of common learning have been largely disseminated among the 
people. In New-York public schools also have already done much 
for the education of the people. Yet, with great masses of the peo- 
ple of this country there still exists a deficiency in the most common 
elements of learning, which those whose observations have not been 
leisurely extended through the districts of all the states can scarcely 
understand. Even the statistics which show how many thousands 
there are who cannot read and write will give no correct conception 
of the truth. To estimate the evil, these people must be seen at 
home, engaged in their business and i in their social relations. 

Although action for public schools has commenced, and in some 
states already produced great effects, yet we all know how lukewarm 
it is in others ; how tardy in its results, compared with the locomo- 
tive progress of other affairs. The rapid developments of our im- 
provement and progress in trade and wealth, astonish the world ; 
but what systems of public education have been generally developed 
with the same energetic rapidity, with effects equally dazzling, in 
the eyes of mankind? The sectional results of insulated efforts of 
this sort are lost to the observation of the astonished beholder, trans- 
fixed by the magical creations of the nation’s industry. Yet the per- 
manency of these industrial results will depend on this very public 
education, which has been thus neglected. 

It is true we are young, and the | acquisition of means must be the 
first operation in the development of national institutions. But ample 
means have already been acquired ; and it now behooves us to de- 
vote a large portion of that energy with which we are so highly en- 
dowed to ‘the formation of that condition of the people on which our 
welfare, safety, nay, our very existence as a republic, depend, and 
without which we are surely destined, sooner or later, to destruction. 

It will perhaps be thought sufficient that action has already been 
commenced in the creation, by several states, of public schools and 
school funds. But where do we see legislatures and assemblies of 
the people acting in this cause with those ‘ go-ahead’ impulses which 
move them in other affairs? In some places, where this action has 
been partially and ineffectually commenced, it has been a draw-back 
rather than an improvement to common school education. We do 
not always rely upon statistics; for they are often so imperfect in 
their estimates of facts as to lead to false conclusions. Our state- 
ment is founded on personal observation in different places. In 
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New-Jersey we have seen common schools, in many districts, worse 
since the commencement of legislative action in their favor than they 
were before it. The sum the legislature has allowed the people to 
raise is a mere pittance, inadequate to pay even one-quarter of the 
yearly education of the children who do resort to the district schools ; 
and (most wise, liberal and salutary legislation !) an act prohibits the 
people from raising more! In order that the pittance raised might 
be equally distributed, the townships have been divided into districts. 
This has interfered with the organization of schools which previously 
existed, and many that were formerly well conducted have been en- 
tirely broken up, and their scattered fragments have helped to form 
new ones of a much poorer character. Where they formerly em- 
ployed good teachers, these will now only draw the attention of 
straggling adventurers, who are changed almost every quarter. Yet 
New-Jersey is free from debt, and in a flourishing physical condition. 
How shameful is it that states thus circumstanced should neglect 
the education of the people, while parties are constantly squandering 
in political patronage money that would in a short time build splen- 
did schools, and educate liberally every child in their borders ! 

The people must be roused to act for themselves on this subject. 
Any great and important legislative action in regard to it will only 
be secondary to plans, purposes, movements and instructions of the 
people. We say they must be excited to deliberate and act for 
themselves on this subject; for legislators are too much under the 
influence of mere money-making improvements to attend toit. The 
men who are sent to legislatures, generally feel but little interest in 
the progress of education. They are under the influence of other 
views and other sectional interests ; therefore a motion is rarely made 
in its favor, and when made, often coldly dismissed for other subjects, 

But the people are falling into the dangerous habit of looking too 
much to legislatures. They leave to government, and wait for it to 
do, what they themselves should quietly execute in their own pri- 
mary assemblies. Take a single instance of the difference between 
legislative and popular action on this one subject. The legislature 
of Massachusetts has enacted that one dollar and twenty-five cents 
be raised yearly for the education of every child in the state; but 
the people raise voluntarily over three dollars a year for each child, 
and this is applied without distinction of classes. The legislatures 
of Virginia, Maryland, and some other southern states, have made 
free schools for the education of the poor, and thus separated them 
from the rich. 

We appeal to you, People of the United States, to lend your minds 
to the importance of this subject now ; for your children, for your 
country, for the world; for the sake of the new hopes of freedom 
and happiness which are dawning on mankind. You say you have 
acted ; but we know how many there are who, under present cir- 
cumstances, are not benefitted by the schools; and we know you 
have not done all you can do, nor any thing like it. You have made 
laws to institute, support and govern public schools; now make laws 
to compel the careless, the immoral, the idle, to profit by them. Make 
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degraded aintiee ie dieke fear to their olingting, for the good of 
the rising generations, for the safety of the country. When you 
have completed your work at home, send out your messengers to 
excite the people of other states to action. It is dangerous to the 
harmony and stability of the Union for one section of the country 
to be more intelligent than another. Under the most active and en- 
ergetic efforts that could be used on this subject, several generations 
would pass away before all classes in the different states would re- 
ceive the instruction they should receive. 

But we have already said more than we intended on this subject. 
We commenced with the intention of discussing other matters in 
relation to it. Although you have not yet sufficiently acted upon it, 
you have all heard, and in part understood, its importance. But you 
have not been impressed with the great ‘fact, that this elementary 
instruction at schools does not comprise the entire education of a 
republic. A people who make and manage their own laws and in- 
stitutions, at a period like this, in the present convulsive and transi- 
tion conditions of the government, societies and religions of the 
world, must have other knowledge than that which is given in schools 
for the elementary instruction of children, They must have know- 
ledge that will enable them to examine, compare and discriminate 
in matters which relate to religion, morals, society and politics. 

You will answer: that we have ample means for all this know- 
ledge ; that young as we are, there is no other nation in the world 
which possesses so many churches and ministers; that young as we 
are, we have a public press which numbers more journals than all 
which belong to several of the greatest nations of Europe. Yet with 
all these churches, and their armies of preachers, many running into 
extreme dissensions, those who understand how truly religious feel- 
ing is the only safe basis of morality and social order, would be 
startled, could an estimate of private and silent infidelity be placed 
before them. Men venture to say they are disgusted with the dis- 
putes and jealousies of sects, the narrow-mindedness and hypocrisy 
too frequently shown by professed christians, but through caution, 
they do not venture to say: ‘ This makes us infidels.’ 

It is not our object to tear down; nor do we covet the reputation 
of the reformer. But we call on the people to act in this matter, as 
it is in their power to act, that religion may impart its full benefits to 
society. Make the churches which cost the country so much, more 
useful than merely convenient places for social gathering once a-week, 
and attendance there a stronger individual interest than a mere duty 
demanded by the opinion of society. Make your armies of thirty 
thousand preachers more useful than fancy elocutionists. Make the 
clergyman the school-master of his parish, and then there will be 
school-masters enough abroad. We do not mean, to teach the chil- 
dren reading, writing and arithmetic; let your school-masters continue 
to do this, to do it more and better, and let them do it to all; but, em- 
ploy your clergyman to educate, literally, both children and adults. 
If this great body, the clergy, were to do all they can in this way, all 
they should even, a single generation would present evidences of a 
progress beyond ‘all pr esent calculation. 
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It may be said : ‘If the institutions of religion do not reach our 
standard, there is still the public press; that is a great agent for the 
instruction of the people.’ Yes, itis. But we have seen that the 
greatest means in the power of man to use may be directed to the 
vilest ends ; and none have been more widely perverted from their 
legitimate objects than this. Sad and disgraceful are many exam- 
ples around us; more sad and disgraceful, inasmuch as these princi- 
pally influence the mass that most needs instruction; while those 
newspapers that are governed by the principles of morality, honesty 
and truth, are left to such as least require them. We too often see 
them, and never more than now, by the sacrifice of all principle and 
independence, the servile tools of a faction or a party, and the agents 
of selfish demagogues and ambitious leaders. We see them produ- 
cing every variety of envious feeling, discord and dissension, while 
wrangling about social and political progress and reform. We see 
journals whose objects should be to promote sympathies of feeling 
among all classes, and similarities of tastes, opinions and habits, open- 
ing into active exertion all the more unkind, uncharitable, envious, 
jealous and malignant feelings of human nature; making one class 
the bitter enemy and traducer of another, and aiding the individuals 
of each in intrigues and disputes for place and power. We see them 
scatter with lavish profusion, the most wanton, vulgar invectives and 
slanderous detraction of private and public characters. We see them, 
ostensibly with holy purposes, perverting the rights and institutions 
of Christianity ; violating the laws of Gop and nature, and exciting 
the weak and ignorant to fanaticism, monomania and madness, under 
the name of religion. What sad perversions of truth, honesty and 
honor! Justice frowns on their gross impostures on public credu- 
lity and ignorance ; Morality mourns over their sinful perversion of 
her sacred laws ; Virtue weeps for their unholy utterance of her spot- 
less name ; Truth shudders amid the clouds with which they envelop 
her sublime and eternal precepts. 

Government, as it gives freedom of speech and opinion, institutes 
no censorship over public journals. It makes no laws to suppress 
the venal, vicious and unprincipled among them. Shall public opin- 
ion as heretofore, continue equally tolerant? As public education 
gives vital principle to a free government, so will a censorship of 
public opinion give moral principle to a free press. But it must not 
spring from public opinion formed in prejudices that grow out of the 
perverting influences of corrupt newspapers themselves. The lash 
of denunciation from such public opinion, could never silence these 
brazen trumpets, whose blasts are blown by the breath of falsehood, 
calumny and corruption. Editors themselves must be sifted. None 
but the worthy should be tolerated. The public safety demands that 
they should be honest, capable and independent, that their organs may 
be the messengers of truth. We know that public opinion could ex- 
ercise this discrimination, if called out, directed and excited, by those 
who stand at the head of the public press; and it would be the 
proudest and most honorable of popular achievements, for the press 
is the great agent of public instruction, and public instruction is the 
safeguard of the government. We call on those who wield this agent 
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with honor and power, to move public opinion in defence of its in. 
racter, til] it is elevated and set free from the abuses that degrade it. 

Thus purified, let the people be enlightened by it; let it teach them 
their true interests and duty; their duty to themselves, to their chil- 
dren, to a world struggling for freedom, and searching for an example 
of a pure and permanent republic. By it let the people be taught 
that the advantages of a free government are not in its name, but in 
the permanence and purity of its institutions ; and that it is made se- 
cure only, through the general and equal intelligence of the people. 
They have ever been awake to its call, either to good or evil; let it 
speak to them in the sublime accents of truth, and its lessons will be 
heeded and remembered. Let those whose minds are cast in the 
mould of genius, whose pens are tempered in the fires of eloquence, 
restore this great power to its lofty station. Let it be demeaned to 
base uses no more. Let the Phillippes, the Catalines, the Verres of 
the times, who have bought and used it, tremble beneath the sceptre 
of its redeemed power ! 

It is from no unkind or hostile feelings toward any portion of the 
public press, that these remarks are made. We write from a desire 
to see the public press improved and elevated, and the public good 
thus promoted. We think the character and position of this Magazine 


will enable us to make these remarks without incurring the char ge of 
presumption. 
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Joy, joy to thee, Hibernia! ’mongst thy sons of lettered fame, 
Another poet’s bust is reared ; another deathless name 
*Midst those of brightest eminence, Swirt, SHerimpan and Moore, 
Enrolled in fit companionship, forever to endure. 
Still, Know Les, may inspiration wait upon thy truthful pen, 
Still may succeeding triumphs rise, again and o’er again 
Hallowing each varied link of fond affection’s chain, 
Enlisting kindred sympathies, impressions that remain 
Responsive to the mighty throb, what bosom does not swell 
In strong suspensive anguish as the mountain-father, TEL1, 
Despairing draws the fatal bow? or who can coldly stand 
And calmly hear the shouts that hail his liberated land ? 
No unbecoming thought impure thy stainless pages hold, 
Kind-heartedness and noble worth the mind-fraught scenes unfold ; 
No ermine-mantled vices their insidious poison leave, 
Or covert infamy, glozed o’er, to dazzle and deceive. 
Well hast thou won the poet’s wreath, which all on thee bestow! 
Long may it in green freshness rest upon a placid brow ! 
Endeared by ev’ry happy tie, and unassailed by care, 
Serenely may thy hale old age thy youthful laurels wear! 
New-York, September, 1848. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Women oF THE AmeRICAN REvotuTION. By Ex1zasetu F. Ever, Author of ‘ The 
Characters of Scu1LLEr,’ ‘Country Rambles,’ etc. In two volumes. pp. 660. New-York: 
BAKER AND SCRIBNER. 


Tue well-known and popular author of these volumes in a well-written preface 
has made us aware of the extreme difficulty which she encountered in obtaining 
materials sufficiently reliable for a record designed to be strictly authentic. ‘ ‘Three- 
quarters of a century,’ she remarks, ‘have necessarily effaced all recollection of 
many imposing domestic scenes of the Revolution, and cast over many a veil of ob- 
scurity, through which it is hard to distinguish their features. Whatever has not 
been preserved by contemporaneous written testimony, or derived at an early period 
from immediate actors in the scenes, is liable to the suspicion of being distorted or 
discolored by the imperfect knowledge, the prejudices, or the fancy of its narrators.’ 
Mrs. Extxer has done wisely, we think, in distrusting and rejecting traditionary in- 
formation, where it was not supported by responsible personal testimony, or where it 
was found to conflict in any of its details with established historical facts. Political 
history says but little, and that vaguely and incidentally, of the women who bore 
their part in the Revolution ; so that the materials for the volumes under notice have 
been derived mainly from reliable private sources. Hence letters of friendship and 
affection, those most faithful transcripts of the heart, were earnestly sought and dili- 
gently examined by the author. Important information was elicited by application 
to the surviving relatives of women remarkable for position or influence, or whose 
zeal, sacrifices, or heroic acts, had contributed to promote the establishment of Ame- 
rican independence. Mrs. Etter remarks: ‘ The actions of men stand out in pro- 
minent relief, and are a safe guide in forming a judgment of them; a woman’s 
sphere, on the other hand, is secluded, and in a very few instances does her personal 
history, even though she may fill a conspicuous position, afford sufficient incident to 
throw a strong light upon her character.’ Our author must pardon us for saying, 
that this seeming want of salient points for description is so little visible in most of 
the sketches before us, that her modest argument falls to the ground. [If there were 
a deficiency of material, she may well claim in no case to have supplied it by fanciful 
embellishment, if we may judge from two or three of the histories with which we 
had previously been made familiar. ‘The memoirs are a simple and homely narrative 
of real occurrences. Wherever details were wanting to fill out the picture, our author 
has left them in outline. No labor of research, no pains in investigation, have been 
spared in establishing the truth of the statements contained in the volumes. The 
sketches contained in the first volume’ illustrate progressive stages of the war, and 
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are arranged with an observance of chronological order ; while those of the second 
are miscellaneously dispersed. Here, in short, are sketches of some one hundred 
and twenty eminent American women, in different quarters of the Union, who re- 
flect honor alike upon their country and theirsex; and they will be perused, we ven- 
ture to predict, with delight by thousands of readers. We have space only for a 
portion of one memoir, that of Mrs. Cornetia BreexMan, of our own city and state, 
after whose distinguished husband the street which passes near the publication-office 
of this Magazine was named. Mrs. Beexman had removed, it must be premised, 
from New-York, owing to the excitements of the times, to the Peekskill manor- 
house, where she resided during the war, marked out as an object of aggression and 
insult by the royalists, on account of the part taken by her relatives and friends, and 
her own ardent attachment to the American cause: 


‘ THE leading officers of the American army were often received and entertained at her hos- 
pitable mansion. General PATTERSON was at one time quartered there ; and the room is still 
called ‘ WasHINGTON’s’ in which that beloved chief was accustomed to repose. He visited 
her frequently, their acquaintance being of long standing, and while his troops were stationed 
in the neighborhood, made her house his quarters. The chairs used by his aids as beds are 
still in the possession of her descendants. Her hospitality was not limited to persons of dis- 
tinction ; she was at all times ready to aid the distressed and administer to the necessities of 
those who needed attention. Nor were her acts of humanity and benevolence confined to 
such as were friendly to the cause in which her warmest feelings were enlisted, many in the 
enemy’s ranks experiencing her kindness, and that in return for grievance and outrage. Of 
this she had more than her share; and sometimes the most daring robberies were committed 
before her eyes. On one occasion the favorite saddle-horse which she always rode was driven 
off with the others by marauders. The next day Colonel Bayarp, mounted upon the prize, 
stopping at the gate, Mr. BEEKMAN claimed the animal as belonging to his wife, and demanded 
that it should be restored. The insolent reply was, that he must hereafter look upon his pro- 
perty as British artillery horses ; and the officer added, as he rode away, ‘I am going now to 
burn down your rebel father’s paper-mill !’ 

‘ At another time, in broad day, and in sight of the family, a horse was brought up with bas- 
kets fastened on either side, and a deliberate ransacking of the poultry-yard commenced. 
The baskets were presently filled with the fowls, and the turkey-gobbler, a noisy patriarch, 
was placed astride the horse, the bridle being thrown over his head. His uneasiness when the 
whip was used, testified by clamorous complaints, made the whole scene so amusing, that the 
depredators were allowed to depart without a word of remonstrance. One day, when the 
British were in the neighborhood, a soldier entered the house and walked unceremoniously 
toward the closet. Mrs. BEEKMAN asked what he wanted; ‘Some brandy,’ was his reply. 
When she reproved him for the intrusion, he “psa 9 his bayonet at her breast, and calling 
her a rebel, with many harsh epithets, swore he would kill her on the spot. Though alone in 
the house, except an old black servant, she felt no alarm at the threats of the cowardly assail- 
ant; but told him she would call her husband and send information to his Officer of his con- 
duct. Her resolution triumphed over his audacity ; for seeing that she showed no fear, he 
was not long in obeying her command to leave the house. Upon another occasion she was 
writing a letter to her father, when, looking out, she saw the — approaching. There was 
only time to secrete the paper behind the frame-work of the mantle-piece ; where it was dis- 
covered when the house was repaired after the war. 

‘The story of Mrs. BErKmMAN’s contemptuous repulse of the enemy under BayarD and Fan- 
NING is related by herself, in a letter written in 1777. A wont 4 of royalists, commanded by 
those two colonels, paid a visit to her house, demeaning themselves with the arrogance and 
insolence she was accustomed to witness. One of them insultingly said to her: ‘Are you not 
the daughter of that old rebel, PrerrE VAN CortTLANDT?’ She replied with dignity: ‘I am 
the daughter of Prrrre VAN CorTLANDT; but it becomes not such as you to call my father a 
rebel!’ The tory raised his musket, when she, with perfect calmness, reproved him for his 
insolence, and bade him be gone. He fjnally turned away abashed. 

‘The persecutors of Mrs. BEEKMAN were sometimes disappointed in their plundering expe- 
ditions. One day the miller came to her with the news that the enemy had been taking a dozen 
barrels of flour from the mill. ‘But when they arrive at the Point,’ he added, ‘ they will find 
their cakes not quite so good as they expect; as they have taken the lime provided for finishing 
the walls, and left us the flour!’ Often, however, the depredators left nothing for those who 
came after them. 

‘One morning a captain serving in the British army rode up tc the house and asked for Mrs. 
BEEKMAN. When she appeared, he told her he was much in want of something to eat. She 
left the room, and soon returning, brought a loaf of bread and a knife. This she assured him 
was all she had in the house, the soldiers of his army having taken away every thing else. 
‘ But I will divide this,’ she said; ‘ you shall have one-half, and I will keep the other for my 
family.’ This magnanimity so struck the officer, that he thanked her cordially, and requested 
her to let him know if in future any of his men ventured to annoy her, promising that the 
offence should not be repeated. It is not known that this promise was of any avail. 

‘In one instance the firmness and prudence displayed by Mrs. BEEKMAN were of essential 
service. JoHN Wess, familiarly known as ‘Lieutenant Jack,’ who occasionally served as an 
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acting aid in the staff of the commander-in-chief, was much at her house, as well as the other 
officers, during the operations of the army on the banks of the Hudson. On one occasion, 
passing through Peekskill, he rode up and requested her to oblige him by taking charge of his 
valise, which contained his new suit of uniform and a quantity of gold. He added: ‘I will 
send for it whenever I want it; but do not deliver it without a written order from me or 
brother Sam.’ He threw in the valise at the door, from his horse, and rode on to the tavern at 
Peekskill, where he stopped to dine. A fortnight or so after his departure, Mrs. BEEKMAN 
saw an acquaintance, Smrru, whose fidelity to the whig cause had been suspected, ride rapidly 
up to the house. She heard him ask her husband for Lieutenant Jacx’s valise, which he 
directed a servant to bring and hand to Smirn. Mrs. BEEKMAN called out to ask if the mes- 
senger had a written order from either of the brothers. Smit replied that he had no written 
order, the officer having had no time to write one; but added: ‘ You know me very well, Mrs. 
3EEKMAN; and when | assure you that Lieutenant Jack sent me for the valise, you will not 
refuse to deliver it to me, as he is greatly in want of his uniform.’ Mrs. Beekman often said 
she had an instinctive antipathy to SmirH, and, by an intuition for which it is difficult to ac- 
count, felt convinced that he had not been authorized to call for the article she had in trust. 
She answered : ‘I do know you very well ; tov well to give you up the valise without a written 
order from the owner or the colonel.’ Smrri was angry at her do@bts, and appealed to her 
husband, urging that the fact of his knowing the valise was there, and that it contained Lieu- 
tenant Jack’s uniform, should be sufficient evidence that he came by authority ; but his repre- 
sentations had no effect upon her resolution. Although even her husband was displeased at 
this treatment of the messenger, she remained firm in her denial, and the disappointed horse- 
man rode away as rapidly as he came. The result proved that he had no authority to make 
the application; and it was subsequently ascertained that at the very time of this attempt 
Major ANDRE was in SmitH’s house. How he knew that the uniform had been left at Mrs. 
BreKMAN’s was a matter of uncertainty ; but another account of the incident states that Lieu- 
tenant W- 58, dining at the tavern the same day, had mentioned that she had taken charge of 
his valise, and what were its contents. He thanked Mrs. BEEKMAN, on his return, for the pru- 
dence that had saved his property, and had also prevented an occurrence which might have 
caused a train of disasters. He and Major ANDRE were of the same stature and form; ‘and 
beyond all doubt,’ says one who heard the particulars from the parties interested, ‘had Smrru 
obtained possession of the uniform, ANDRE would have made his escape through the American 
lines.’ The experience that teaches in every page of the world’s history what vast results 
depend on things apparently trivial, favors the supposition, in dwelling on this simple incident, 
that under the Providence that disposes all human events, the fate of a nation may here have 
been suspended upon a woman’s judgment.’ 


Such were the ‘ Women of the Revolution; and to the interesting records of 
them, which these volumes contaiu, we cordially commend the attention of our 
readers. The volumes are illustrated by seven well-executed steel engravings of 
the eminent subjects of the work, among whom Mrs. Berxman, and Mrs. Bacue, 
daughter of Dr. Frankiin, may be considered, we think, as having been preémi- 
neutly attractive in person. ‘I'he attention of the enterprising publishers to the ex- 


ternals of the volumes leaves nothing to be added to enhance their acceptance with 
the public. 


ORATORS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By E. L. Macoon. In one volume. pp. 456. 
New-York: BAKER AND SCRIBNER. 


Or this work, which is dedicated to ‘students who are not drones, Christians who 
are not bigots, and citizens who are not demagogues,’ our readers have already had a 
pleasant foretaste in ‘ The Battle-Fields of Early American Eloquence’ and ‘ ALex- 
ANDER Hamitron, the Master of Political Sagacity ;) and they will need little incite- 
ment at our hands to secure and enjoy the perusal of the completed volume. The 
object of the book, which is success(illy carried out, was to present, in a brief but 
comprehensive compass, the oratorical features of the American Revolution. ‘The 
political history of the country,’ observes the author, ‘has been ably written. Vivid 
delineations of our early martial heroes are also before the public. All the great 
leaders in the various departments of statesmanship, literature, science and art, have 
received the meed of skilful scrutiny and well-discriminated praise ; and in view of 
this general appreciation of our illustrious fathers, it is the more remarkable that so 
little attention has been paid to the particular merits of the great leaders of the Ame- 
rican forum.’ True, a good deal has been said of them in biographical sketches, legis- 
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lative history, and traditionary annals; but we are not aware that any work has 
heretofore been devoted to a critical and comprehensive examination of our great 
orators, such as is afforded by the work before us. ‘ Many pointed allusions and par- 
tial descriptions lie about in books of various kinds, facts, anecdotes and fragmentary 
sentiments, which are to a full analysis of specific traits, and the judicious estimate of 
individual worth, what a confused mass of indefinite outlines are to a gallery of elaborate 
full-lengths, each distinctly drawn, rounded into symmetrical shape, and colored with 
appropriate tone. Our leading speakers in colonial and revolutionary times were dis- 
tinguished not more for their general ability than for the wonderful originality of 
talent with which each in particular was characterized. ‘This individuality of orato- 
rical excellence, and the results by which a mighty unity in diversity were produced, 
are well portrayed in the work under notice. Mr. Macoon’s style is terse, epigram- 
matic, eloquent. He does not cover up his meaning in a mass of words; but what 
he says he says because it is worth saying, and he says it in a way which the reader 
will remember. ‘The work contains well-engraved portraits of Samuen Apams, War- 
REN, Patrick Henry, ALEXANDER Hamitron, Fisuer Ames, and Jonn Ranpo.pn, 
and is distinguished by good paper and typography. 





Lire, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF JOHN Keats. Edited by RicHarD MONCKTON 
MitNEs. Complete in one volume. pp. 393. New-York: GrorcEe P. Putnam. 


Tuose who shall attentively peruse this most interesting volume will find how 
grievously hitherto they have misapprehended the character of the gifted subject of 
it. Many who have heartily admired his poetry have yet looked upon it as the pro- 
duction of a wayward, erratic genius, self-indulgent in conceits, disrespectful of the 
rules and limitations of Art, not only unlearned, but careless of knowledge, not only 
exaggerated, but despising proportion. His moral disposition was assumed to be weak, 
gluttonous of sensual excitement, querulous of severe judgment, fantastic in its tastes, 
and lackadaisical in its sentiments. He was all but universally believed to have been 
killed by a stupid, savage article in a review, and to the compassion generated by his 
untoward fate he was held to owe a certain personal interest, which his poetical repu- 
tation hardly justified. Now it is established by the loving and indefatigable author 
of the volume before us, on undeniable documentary evidence of his inmost life, that 
nothing could be farther from the truth than this opinion. It is proved upon irrefraga- 
ble testimony that Kears, in his intellectual character, reverenced simplicity and 
truth above all] things, and abhorred whatever was merely strange and strong ; that he 
was ever learning, and ever growing more conscious of his own ignorance ; that his 
models were always the highest and the purest, and that his earnestness in aiming at 
their excellence was only equal to the humble estimation of his own efforts ; that his 
poetical course was one of distinct and positive progress, exhibiting a self-command 
and self-direction which enabled him to understand and avoid the faults even of the 
writers he was most naturally inclined to esteem, and to liberate himself at once, not 
only from the fetters of literary partisanship, but even from the subtle influences and 
associations of the accidental literary spirit of his own time. In his moral peculiari- 
ties he is shown to have exhibited the effects of a strong will, passionate temperament, 
indomitable courage, and a somewhat contemptuous disregard of other men ; unflinch- 
ingly meeting all criticism of his writings, and caring for ‘the article’ which was 
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supposed to have had such homicidal success just so far as it was in evidence of the 
little power he had as yet acquired over the sympathies of mankind, and no more. 
He opposed a brave front to poverty and pain; love of pleasure in him was continu- 
ally subordinate to higher aspirations, notwithstanding the sharp zest of enjoyment 
which his mercurial nature conferred upon him; and he never abused his full posses- 
sion of that imaginative faculty which enables the poet to vivify the phantoms of the 
hour, and to purify the objects of sense, beyond what the moralist may sanction, or 
the mere practical man can understand. We regret, more deeply than we can well 
convey to the reader, our limited space, in perusing the intensely feeling and interest- 
ing letters which make up a good portion of the volume under consideration ; letters 
which are wrung, like drops of blood, from the inmost heart of the sensitive author. 
If the reader would know what it really was that ‘ killed poor Kears,’ let him turn 
to page 236, and read the letter to the poet’s friend Brown, describing his ardent and 
unsatisfied affection, and he will doubt no longer. We are glad to find in the book a 
portrait of its illustrious subject, and a fac-simile of his hand-writing. In other ex- 
ternal aspects, also, the volume is worthy of admiration and of the reputation of the 
publisher. We are well pleased to see, let us add here, the growing attention that is 
paid by American publishers to the externals of books. Any work that is worth print- 
ing at all is worth printing well. ‘ That first appeal which is to the eye’ has come to 


be considered as important in the case of a volume as of a lady or gentleman. ‘Time 
was when it was not so. 


SprrirvuaAL HERokFs: or SKETCHES OF THE PuRITANS, their Character and Times. By Joun 
STouGHToON. In one volume. pp. 334. New-York: M. W. Dopp, Brick-Church Chapel. 
Tuis is eminently a readable book. The Rev. Dr. Hawes, of Hartford, Conn., 

does it no more than justice in the letter which he addresses to the publisher. It 


is written in a style of elegant simplicity, in an excellent Christian spirit, and abounds 


with incidents of thrilling and instructive interest. It is not a continuous historical 


narrative, but rather a series of paintings, presenting in strong and vivid colors some 
of the principal characters and events which are recorded in the annals of English 
history in the times of the Puritans and Non-conformists. No portion of English his- 
tory deserves to be studied more attentively than this. It relates to a period when 
great principles were struggling into birth ; when that liberty was asserted and main- 
tained which has for so long a time blessed our happy land, and which is now extend- 
ing like a boon to other nations of the earth. No better service could well be done 
our countrymen than to make them, and especially our rising youth, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the times to which this volume relates. ‘I would,’ says Dr. Hawes, 
‘could I cause my voice to be heard in the length and breadth of our land, earnestly 
invite the youth thereof to study the lives and sufferings of their forefathers, those ex- 
iled confessors and martyrs, in whose humble annals they will find much of truth to 
instruct their understanding, and much of romantic beauty to kindle their imaginations, 
little as that quality is generally thought to be allied to puritanism and nonconformity, 
and much of Christian heroism to thrill their hearts and elevate their piety. From 
such a study they would learn what freedom is, what freedom cost, from what princi- 
ples our freedom sprung, and by what means it is preserved to bless those who come 


after us.’ Two or three engravings, with good type and paper, constitute the external 
characteristics of the volume. 
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THRILL'NG INCIDENTS OF THE WaArS OF THE UNITED States. Withthree hundred engrav- 
ings. by the Author of ‘The Army and Navy of the United States.’ In one vol. pp. 600. 
Philadelphia: Carey anp Harr. 

Tuis large and handsome volume comprises the most striking and remarkable 
events of the Revolution, the French war, the Tripolitan war, the Indian war, the 
second war with Great-Britain, and the late Mexican war. ‘The author, who seems 
to have had many important qualifications for the task which he had imposed upon 
himself, states his case succinctly. He has selected from the various authentic his- 
tories, memoirs, and reminiscences which have appeared during the last fifty years, 
the narratives of those events which were at once the most striking and important 
in our national annals, and presented them ina collective form. The view thus ex- 
hibited bears the same relation toa complete and connected history that a sketch does 
to a finished picture. The strong points and striking features only are represented ; 
but at the same time a vivid conception is afforded of the whole subject. The imagi- 
naiion of the reader receives perhaps a livelier impulse from the sketch than it would 
from the picture. What is delineated suggests more to the active fancy than if the 
delineator had endeavored to place the whole upon his canvass; and the reader is more 
agreeably occupied in filling up the vacant parts by his own imaginative or recollective 
faculty, than if nothing had been wanting to render the picture complete. ‘The his- 
tory of our country is filled with incidents which do honor to the American character ; 
and every true patriot musi feel gratification in perusing the records of those heroic 
and disinterested actions which shed light and glory on our national annals. Full 
justice is rendered in this volume to those who have deserved well of their country 


by high achievements in the field and on the ocean. 


SKETCHES oF SAINT AUGUSTINE. With a View of its History and Advantages as a Resort for 
Invalids. By R.K.Sewaru. In one volume. pp.69. New-York: Published for the Author 
by GEorGE P. Putnam, Broadway. 


Tuis brief account of one of the most interesting towns in this country, in many 
historical points of view, has been prepared to meet the wants of those who may de- 
sire to learn something of the place, in view of a sojourn, or who may already have 
gone thither in search of health. The work makes no pretension to fullness of detaill 
nor to absolute perfection in any particular. It is rather a glimpse at, than a full his-, 
tory of, the place, though it gives such a connected view of the course of events, as to 
satisfy the curiosity of the northern reader. We take the ensuing passage from the 


chapter on the public works of St. Augustine: 


‘THe barracks occupy a spot on which were the ruins of an ancient monkish retreat, near 
the south end. The main building is substantial structure, of large dimensions and neat ap- 
pearance. The prospect from it, of the harbor, bar, ocean, and neighboring country, is delight- 
ful. Its location is one of the most eligible in the city. A large space is enclosed in rear of the 
main building, for a garden; the southern extremity of which is occupied as a military burial 
ground, where repose the ashes of the major part of the regular force of the United States, who 
fell in battle during the recent bloody Seminole war. Chaste and beautiful monuments, with 
appropriate inscriptions, mark the spot where sleep the gallant dead. 

‘Here, beneath two pyramids, together in one bed repose the ashes of one hundred and seven 
men — the gallant Major DabeE and his intrepid warriors; a sacrifice to the vengeance of the 
brave and warlike Seminole, who with the Indian agent, were the first fruits of the terrible 
threat of OscroLA, who having indignantly rejected all overtures on the part of the govern- 
ment to leave the graves of his fathers, on closing his intercourse with the government agent, 
being refused the right of purchasing powder, thus addressed himself to General THompson : 
‘Amlanegro? aslave? My skin is dark, but not black. I am anIndian—a Seminole. The 
white man shall not make me black! I wiil make the white man red with blood; and then 
blacken him in the sun and rain, where the wolf shall smeil his bones, and the buzzard live 
upon his flesh!’ A prediction too sadly fulfilled !’ 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Fause ‘ ProversiaL Paiwosopuy.’ — A welcome correspondent, whose thoughts, 
and whose mode of expressing them, are equally felicitous, has sent us the following 
reflections upon, and illustrations of, sundry ‘Proverbs,’ which certainly require no 
poor praise of ours. ‘They emphatically ‘speak for themselves.’ We are right well 
pleased to find these time-honored solecisms taken up and dissected by so capital a de- 
monstrator. We once heard one of our most distinguished American poets remark, 
that in his opinion some of the maxims of Dr. Frankuin’s ‘ Poor Ricuarv’ had incul- 
cated a spirit which had had the effect to lower the standard of generous manhood 
among us, and to make many of our countrymen, in the eyes especially of foreigners, 
seem like mere money-getting and money-keeping machines. There may be more 
truth in this remark than is apparent to the unreflecting observer. 


‘Much coin, much care,’ 

Turn it into treasury notes then — but if you use the word 
‘coin’ for the sake of alliteration, and intend by it money at large, I beg leave to join issue. 
Let us have a sample of your cares, you gentleman with the long rent-roll. Where 
be the crows-feet — the wrinkles—the anxious look? I see them not —I hear no 
sighs, no grumbling: indeed I think I saw a very pleasant smile playing above your 
doublé-chin just now when that poor old man prayed ‘ Gop bless you!’ as you slipped 
a piece of money into his long, brown, skinny hand. It does not annoy you, I hope, 
that those children of yours have that beautiful lawn for a play-ground ; would you 
have less anxiety if they were displaying dirty, pale faces out of a third-story window 
in Cherry-street your mind easier, if that pretty and exceedingly well-dressed 
woman — your wife, I presume, Sir were obliged to leave them thus and there, 
to answer the street-door bell in the aforesaid house, making herself ‘ look decent’ in 
her flight as she rushes down the dark, narrow stair-case, that she may be back in 
time to prevent a catastrophe? That tea-colored barouche with the roan horses does 
not inconvenience you much, I hope ; or would you feel more cheerful as a thirteenth 
in a ‘ Knickerbocker? Be candid, and say ‘ yes,’ if you think so. 











Do n’t interrupt me — I am speaking to a gentleman. I am aware, Sir, that with 
you the case is different ; so would it be with a dog carrying a bag of guineas round 
his neck, he knowing about as well as yourself how to spend them; I can appreciate 
‘much coin, much care’ in both instances. Pray be at no trouble to explain: I have 
no doubt of your anxiety to double what you already possess — of the dreadful exer- 
cises to which you have to put your mind (never acute save in getting and saving) 
when you are forging some lying excuse for not loaning a few dollars to a man who in 
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former days was your friend and benefactor of your care, when you are reading 


the answer in chancery, prepared by your lawyer, to a bill charging you with having 





obtained the ‘ coin’ fraudulently of your care, lest the person to whom you have 
made over your property for reasons best known to yourself, should refuse to re-as- 


sign 





of your care to make a vulgar display of your ill-gotten wealth when you 
think there will be no calls on your ‘ generosity,’ and your as great care to conceal it, 





and plead poverty, on the approach of distress claiming sympathy sympathy from 
you, with your ‘ much coin much care’ in your mean mouth! 

Sir, as a certain writer of a dictionary would have said, (you would be none the 
wiser were I to tell you his name,) Sir, let us hear no more of ‘ Much coin, much 


care.’ 


‘Death loves a shining mark.’ 

At the demise of ‘one of our wealthiest and most 
respectable citizens,’ we are stereotypically informed that ‘ Death loves a shining 
mark’ 





but are kept entirely in the dark as to his sentiments when he mows down 
the friendless immigrant: are we to infer that death grumbles on being obliged to use 
his scythe on such coarse material? What an unpleasant time he must have of it at 
Quarantine, with some fifty or a hundred at his door at once! ‘ Loves a shining mark ?’ 
What does he love with? He has no insides — no heart — surely no bowels, and as- 
suredly, no liver ; his lights too are out, and as all ‘cats are grey in the dark,’ I suspect 
that he cuts his swarth without much regard to quality. 


‘The early bird catches the worm, 

Is a very taking sort of maxim in the mouths 
of those who forget that the latter may, in all insect probability, be making the ex- 
periment of some entomological apothegm of a similar tendency handed down from 
grub to grasshopper, and who must pocket the result with proverbial philosophy, con- 
soled by the fact that he is literally ‘ rising with the lark.’ 

It is notorious that all proverbs of the ‘ early to bed and early to rise’ school meet 
with but a frosty reception. ‘ He was up betimes, who found a purse of gold,’ said the 
father to his sleepy-headed boy. ‘ Ay, father,’ replied the son, ‘ but he was up before 
who lost it.’ I should like to see the old gentleman’s replication to that, under our 
new code of practice. 


‘ 


© Misery loves company.’ 

Do you mean that the gentleman with a jumping tooth- 
ache takes pleasure in the society of another gentleman similarly afflicted? Do the 
over-crowded inmates of the middle-of-August omnibus greet with becks and smiles, 
and like encouragements, the new-comer? Do you suppose that the merchant with- 
out the wherewithal to pay his note is enamored with the company of those in a 
like dilemma, at half-past two? Does sea-sickness court it? Would it assuage the 
pain you suffer, if, while you are having your teeth filed, a saw should be undergoing 
the same operation in your immediate neighborhood? Does the dog with a tin-kettle 
tied to his tail seem to exult or show any signs whatever of conviviality on the occasion 
of the extraordinary retinue of four-footed delegates who are called into congress by the 
unusual display? Having the mumps—the good, old-fashioned, Henry-the-Eighthy 
looking double-mumps, in the which you can’t even grin, and bear it — would you 
care to have a companion, face to face —a sort of memento, not mori, but of more 
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under-jaw than you ever anticipated seeing appended to countenance — »ad know- 


ing that you are looking into a human mirror, a personal reflection? ‘Then what 
do you mean by ‘ Misery loves company ?” 


‘Take care of the pennies; the pounds will take care of themselves.’ 


Pleasantly illus- 
trated in an engraving I have somewhere seen of an elderly gentleman seated at his 


desk near an open window, through which a draught of wind is sending a scattered 
bundle of bank-notes, while he is clutching a pile of coppers. It is a dangerous 
maxim, and, for fear of accidents, should ever walk arm-in-arm with ‘ Do n’t save at 
the spigot and lose at the bung.’ A few five-cent pieces penuriously cherished may 
cause many a heartburn in the end, and he who adopts it as a rule cf conduct runs 
a risk of earning the application of Bishop Eare’s sentence: ‘ He will redeem a 
penny with his reputation, and lose all his friends to boot ; and his reason is, he will 
not be undone.’ 

‘The preacher of this sentiment (and in this his practice agrees with his preaching) 
is in his element when chaffering and higgling with a strawberry woman ; there is a 
fine ‘ I’m not to be swindled’ look about him as he worries the poor worn-down crea- 
ture from his parlor-window into parting with five sixpenny baskets for two shillings ; 
but to see him in his glory, follow him into an auction-room, and behold him there, 
if not too much hidden by the dust from that second-hand carpet which he is so 
closely examining with a view to purchasing ‘ if it doesn’t go too high’ —— that 
speculative look which he is now putting on is caused by a measurement in his mind 
of the third story back-room of his palace in Waverley Place, and not from any mis- 
givings as to smallpox; but his calculations are to no purpose; the woman in the 
rusty black dress will bid over him Gop help her! she has no pounds to take 
care of themselves! 
I can ’t sport on such a subject. Somebody, whose name I have not time to 
recollect, said that ‘ A just man struggling with adversity is a sight with which the 


gods are pleased’ but the devil himself must sneer when he sees a rich man in 
an auction-room! 











‘A fool and his money are soon parted.’ 

Not founded on fact, but a great favorite 
with merchant-princes and cab-men on the occasion of their having, in their respec- 
tive callings, succeeded in ‘doing’ a liberal customer. With what gusto does the 
‘gent’ relate to his partner, over a bottle at his country-seat, how easily ihe green- 
horn took the bait: ‘ An entire cargo—ten per cent. above the market price — said 
he supposed it was all right — would take my word for it. Ha! ha! ha!—<a fool 
and his money are soon parted !’’ And listen to the humbler but not meaner chuck- 
ling of the hack-driver over his gin-twist : ‘ Charged him a dollar from Whitehall to 
the ‘ Astor’ — forked over the tin without a word! ‘A fool and his money,’’ etc. 

The fact is, that an avaricious man sees no wit in liberality or open dealing. Sny- 
Lock began it: ‘This is the fool that lent out money gratis!’ It’s all wrong. A 
Wall-street broker of the highest respectability once informed me that the hardest 
man to ‘shave,’ as he technically expressed himself, is a fool. ‘ Sir,’ said he, warm- 
ing and rising with his subject, ‘ you do n’t know where to have’em; you can’t stick 
soft cheese on a hook!’ Now I put more confidence in the experience of my inform- 
ant (well to do in the world is he) than in all the proverbialists from Sanco down 
to him who ought to have dropped his pen before he wrote ‘ Hactenus.’ 
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Tue Fine Arts: Doveuty’s Lanpscares.—It requires one to sit for hours, as 
we have recently done, studying the truthful landscapes of Tuomas Dovucury, to 
appreciate the following fervent thoughts suggested by them, for which we are in- 
debted to a highly-accomplished friend, whose judgments are the result of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the best schools of art, and an ardent love of nature. We 
cordially endorse his appreciation of the merits of the artist now under review. 


Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 


‘Ir is your delightful duty, dear Mr. Knickersocker, to look around you in this 
much-abused world — this world of sunshine and deep shadow ; this world, com- 
posed of brave men and bright women — and to seek out the gems that lie scattered 
hither and thither, like those found by Sinsap in the Valley of Diamonds. When 
you find them, you do not keep them in your charm-begirt sanctum, but you put 
them joyously before your friends, that they too with you may see how the Hoty 
ProvipeNce dispenses His glories and dignifies our existence by His bounties. Bright 
thoughts from books, dear words of poetry, great themes of prose, divine efforts of 
art — these, with other matters, compose the subjects of your discourse, the ends of 
your observation. It is no ungrateful task. For years, now, through the winter 
nights, when the icicle and the snow without by contrast made the tender light of 
your carcel-lamp and the cheering beam of your fire more snug, cozy and comfort- 
able ; in the summer solstice, when the mayor and his officers were hunting up prece- 
dents for killing dogs not yet rabid; and in the autumn, when the gold-dust of the 
October sun was scattered through the Gop-breathed atmosphere of evening, you 
have worked away like a patient, pains-taking beaver, and ‘done your search and 
your pursuit ;’ and the readers of our beloved Knickersocker have felt, I am sure, 
the value of these your labors of love. 

‘ But let us not run on forever thus. It is of our great landscape-painter we would 
now discourse: with due respect to others, equal perhaps to him in effort and in as- 


piration, we say ‘ our great landscape-painter.’ 


Cote, the gifted and the great, is 
dead. He has run his ‘ course of time,’ and is reaping, we trust, his ‘ course of empire’ 
of bliss in those happy lands where the poet of religion and of nature can see the ele- 
ments in their magnificence, and dwell forever without care upon the effulgence of 
beauty. There are others in art near to the hearts of the dwellers in this great city 
of enterprise and struggling genius, whom we shall name hereafter, as in duty bound ; 
but for the present we must deal with the misty, the atmospheric, the nature-student, 
Dovucuty. Proud are we to call him friend; proud are we to call him who is the 
bosom boon-companion of the earth, the air, the sun, the rivers and the woods, our 
friend. Are we too extravagaift? Look at the works of Reynoxps ; look into the 
lectures of Fusex1; the critical enthusiasm and beaming printed thoughts of the 
‘Oxford Student,’ and accuse us not of ‘ overstepping the modesty of nature.’ 
Doveury ! — for years this simple-mannered man of mind has been in our midst ; at 
times he has wandered away from us into the European realms, and his pictures 
have been brought before us time after time, and we have been lost in wonder at their 
beauty. He has lately returned from a pilgrimage abroad ; he, the profound master 
of light and shadow, has been in England, and in France, and in the National Aca- 
demy in London, and in the long and superb Louvre at Paris ; he has stood face to 
face with the Apostles of Art. He has now returned, in his prime, to his native 
country. In the exhibition at the Academy, a few months since, he exhibited his 
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upright picture of ‘ Solitude.’ It hangs now in one of the largest and most frequented 
rooms in our city. How dreamy the composition ; what a touch and what a truth 
throughout! Step by step, over huge ledges of rock, and beneath the gnarled 
branches of trees, through the mists of the cataract, we are led up the lonely moun- 
tain-side, and from some high-pinnacled rock we look into the vast distance, and see 
still the gleam of rushing waters, and fancy that we hear the waving branches of 
trees. His air is air; the multitudinous trees bend beneath its breath, or stand fixed 
in its stillness. 

‘ Dovucurty’s distances are superb. It is not paint that we see before us. His blue 
does not look like ultra-marine and lake, but like mountain-land seen through the very 
atmosphere itself. His meetings of hills are softly blended, as if the breeze interlaced 
the lines, and the air quivered the branches of trees together. There is moonlight 
over the snow-forest in his picture at the Art Union. How vast and how sublime the 
dim outline of that landscape! Over those dark worlds of trees the winds will take 
hours to pass, and the eagle will speed until his strong pinions tire, before he reaches 
the limit of the distance. Gleaming through the overhanging branches of snow- 
covered trees, a rivulet dashes over rock and through ravine, and is lost among the soft 
ice that lies before the spectator in the foreground. Hung where it is, in the gallery 
of our excellent Art Union, it is too blue, because other picturees near it are too red: 
and here we would like to ‘ gauntlet’ a little with this our New-York Art Union. 
They say they will ‘ hang pictures according to time of purchase.’ This, we deferen- 
tially say, is wrong-headed and heavy-handed. Put your best pictures in the best 
places, as a reward for the highest talent. Is your institution one of money or one 
of taste? Both, perhaps: better that it were one entirely of taste, and let the money 
stand behind the curtain in the treasurer’s hand, to be paid to the painters. If you be 
a society of taste, (as we suppose, and uphold you to be,) be tasteful. ‘Give thed—1 
his due. Hang your bad purchases all together, where you like, but elevate your 
good purchases according to light, according to taste, and the appropriateness of adja- 
cent things. Dovcury’s pictures and Coxe’s pictures should be placed apart from the 
rest. We all admit them to be our masters; Coxk in one style and Doveury in ano- 
ther. Cote is epical, Doveurr is epilogical ; Coxe, in his later studies, isthe Painter 
of Poetry; Dovenry, in study perpetual, is the Painter of Nature. Let us honor 
both — the dead renowned and the living beautiful. When the tomb shall have closed 
(and Heaven keep open that gate for many, many years !) over the sturdy, honest-looking 
figure of our friend Doveury, how his works will rise like flowers of beauty and taste 
from the rich soil of his inurned genius! While he lives, let him be honored ; while 
he lives and breathes, and holds his masculine face upward to the skies, and wields his 
fervent brush, so obedient to his genius, let him be appreciated. Im the name of ge- 
nius, and in the behalf of our country’s art, let this great and modest man be sought after. 
Let his studio, in our artist-inhabited street, ycleped White, be visited. There, in the 
same house with him, worships the spirit of beauty, Huntrncron — he who painted 
‘Mercy’s Dream ; and whoever visits there our ‘ misty man of art,’ our lonely brook 
and shadowy mountain painter, will be richly repaid. Much more could we say, much 
more should we say of him, and others of his glorious brotherhood, who pursue the 
truths of Nature, and give to us in our rich or poor saloons, as the case may be, the 
effulgence of sunset or the silver of moonrise. It is our intention hereafter to glance 
in this wise at our artists, and also to criticize their works; we hope with an apprecia- 
tive judgment — certainly with impartiality.’ 

YOL, XXXII. 
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Gossip with Reapers anD CorresponpEeNts. — The recent death of Tuomas 
O.uprFieLp, Esq. is an event which has not been permitted, we are glad to perceive, 
to pass unnoticed by his numerous friends in this city and elsewhere. He was de- 
scended from an old English family, and is well described as ‘ a man quite out of the 
common track ; possessing a retentive memory, an accomplished mind ; a fertile fancy, 
quick wit,a keen sense at once of the beautiful and the ridiculous, with abounding 
humor, and power of conversation that rendered him always welcome, and often highly 
instructive, as acompanion.’ He was for several years consul of the United States at 
Lyons, under General Jackson, the duties of which office he discharged with credit 
to himself and to the government. He was remarkable for his fine poetical apprecia- 
tion and pure dramatic taste ; peculiarities which brought him early before, and kept him 
much in association with, some of the more distinguished members of the histrionic 
profession. A friend who knew him intimately for some fifteen or twenty years, and 
up to the time of his death, sends us a sketch of some of his more prominent charac- 
teristics, from which we segregate the ensuing passages : 


‘*Poor Tom's a-cold’ now; but when he was living he was always the life and soul of 
every party where he was present. He was witty without ever being vulgar. He was felici- 
tous in relating a story or an anecdote, and a perfect gentleman under all circumstances. He 
never wounded the feelings of any man living, andnever had anenemy. He had his faults, but 
they proceeded from his easy and gentle nature; and his nearest friends, while they blamed 
were compelled to laugh at the same time. Tom never disguised his aversion to pretenders, 
parvenus and upstarts. If they ‘had spoons,’ he would sometimes ‘ patronise’ them, but never 
unless they ‘had the stuff.’ He was in the habit of taking his supper occasionally at DeLMonrIco’s. 
After his return from France, a moneyed acquaintance observed to him : ‘OLDFiELD, I never can 
get what I want at Dev.’s; you understand French — tell me how to ask for any favorite dish ; 
any thing that suits your taste must suit mine.’ ‘Ask,’ said Tom, gravely, ‘for Rigadoons Frica- 
see.” ‘Write it down for me,’ said the other. ‘Certainly,’ replied Tom. The next day the 
equanimity of the establishment of Messrs. DeLMonicos was upset by ademand for ‘Rigadoons :” 
Poor DELMonIco was at his wit’s end to procure them, and it was only when he ascertained that 
our mad wag was at the bottom of it, and that no rival establishment had got the start of him 
in getting out the new dish, that he became quieted.’ . . . ‘OLDFIELD was intended for a mer- 
chant, and for some years was engaged in that profession ; but his ‘genius did not lie that way,’ 
as he himself used to express it. He had a thorough contempt for trade, and never would have 
any thing to do with it if he could avoid it. His last effort in that way was with W. D——,a 
mercantile friend of his, with whom he engaged as book-keeper. For several days he reached 
the counting-room somewhere between twelve and one o’clock, A.M. His employer remon- 
strated, but Tom was firm: ‘Getting up before twelve o’clock don’t agree with me,’ said he, 
‘and I can’t do it.’ Tom and the merchant separated. Had OLDFIELD possessed an income 
of fifty thousand per annum, it would have been freely placed at the service of his friends. He 
never valued money, save so far as it could be spent to gratify his friends and thus please him- 
self. He was generous and open-handed as he was open-hearted. If he had not money at his 
command, his time, ability, and any thing else was offered. He never deserted a friend. If a friend 
was in trouble, had ‘ the blues,’ or was in any wise dispirited, the sight of ‘Tom’ was a certain 
cure. His remedies were infallible. Let me mention a single instance: A friend of his was 
rejected by a young and lovely girl, and was in consequence confined to his bed by a severe 
illness. Tom heard of it, went to see him, and listened to a private relation of the whole affair. 
‘It can’t be helped,’ said Tom ; ‘ but I know what will cure you. Hear me recite this favorite 
passage of mine, until you get it by heart: ‘I can believe that beauty such as thine may possess 
a thousand fascinating snares to lure the wavering and confound the weak. But what is his 
honor, that a sigh can shake, or his virtue, that a tear can move? Truth, valor, justice, con- 
stancy of soul, these are the attributes of manly nature. Be woman ever so beauteougs, man 
was born for nebler purposes than to be her slave.’ His friend was cured, and Tom said of 
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him that for twelve months afterward he never saw a pretty woman that he did not commence 
with ‘I can believe that beauty,’ etc. ‘ Poor Tom !’ — his faults, which were simply of the head, 
will soon be forgotten, but the memory of his many noble qualities of heart will long be cher- 
ished by his survivors.’ 


Here is another candidate, a young girl of sixteen, fur the prize offered by ‘ R. B.’ 
He must inform us, when the true solution is given: 


‘Dear Sir, if your ‘worthy friend’ Joun Brown, 
Riding ’tween Sing-Sing and Tarrytown, 
Had seven daughters with him there, 
(In my mind’s eye they all were fair,) 
Himself would be the eighth, you know, 
And each a nag on which to go. 
If every one had twenty bags, 
(Carried, you mean Sir, by the nags,) 
Then one hundred and sixty there would be, 
And twenty a-piece, as all can see. 
Now if thirty cats were in a bag, 
And twenty bags were carried by one nag, 
There ’d be forty-eight hundred cats in all 
To enliven the jaunt by fight and squall! 
And if forty rats each cat had got, 
Nineteen thousand two hundred—were there not ? 
And if every cat had forty kits, 
(To have kept them all would have puzzled my wits !) 
Two hundred, forty thousand then there'd be; 
Though if kept in bags, how could you see ? 
Henceforth deliver me from kittens ! 
But stop !—say you they all had mittens? 
Then honest JoHn had two, I ween, 
Which, with his daughters’, made sixteen ; 
And then the cats, four paws had they — 
Four mits a-piece they wore that day ; 
And counted up, nineteen thousand two hundred is ; 
The sight ’s enough to warm one’s very phiz ! 
And then if twenty-four thousand kittens, 
And each wore four good warming mittens, 
Nine hundred and sixty thousand would there be, 
Both ‘ wise-head Reason’ and myself agree ; 
And then each rat had four paws too, 
Seventy-six thousand and eight hundred true: 
And if you’d know how many ’tween towns 
Were met, including all the Browns, 
I’ll tell you what I believe to be true— 
There were two million, one hundred and 
eighty-four thousand, one hundred and ninety-two ; 
And if oe met them, and they met you, 


Hartford, (Conn.) 1’d add one on to the last figure, two.’ Louise G. Hinspary. 


The poetry of the above is not ‘ equal to Moore’s Melodies,’ but the little girl 
shall have a ‘shy’ at the prize, notwithstanding. . . . We have ‘laughed until we 
cried’ over a Scene in an Artist’s Studio, described by ‘'Tom Perrer’ in one of the 
chapters which depicts the results of his romancing. It should be premised that he 
is in the painting-room of Mr. Arpent, a gifted artist, where are a great many casts 
of Venuses and Apro..os, empty champagne-bottles, elephants’ teeth, a clay figure 
with a white satin robe over its shoulders, but with nothing on its legs; a Roman 
shield, a Gothic chair, a plaster horse and a marble dog, all placed together in one 
corner ; the walls are covered with cartoon drawings of heads, arms and torsos, some 
of them finished with exquisite nicety, and all of them displaying a masterly hand. 
There are landscapes, half-finished portraits, and diagrams in abundance, but nothing 
coarse or vulgar. There is a magnificent mahogany chair, covered with crimson 
velvet, placed on a kind of throne, in front of which stands an unfinished portrait of 
a lady, which Mr. Arpent takes down and turns to the wall before the writer has 
an opportunity to mark it particularly, and in spite of all his entreaties, he refuses to 
allow him to look at it. One corner of the room is screened off by a large mounted 
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canvass, which he turns round, and shows him the figure of Aroiio that he had 
spoken of. ‘Tom is charmed by the majestic beauty of the figure, the dignity of ex- 
pression, which the artist had imparted to the features, the depth and richness of the 
color, and the purity with which the figure, although entirely nude, seemed to be in- 
vested. But observe what ensues: | 


‘* Come,’ said Arpent,’ taking up his maul-stick, brushes and palette ; ‘take off your hat, 
and try to assume that fierce look which you put on when you struck at me.’ 

‘*T cannot assume a look,’ I replied; ‘I can only look as | feel.’ 

‘* Well, now, I like that much better,’ said he; * you look precisely as I wish you to. Only 
remain so for a moment.’ And he began to touch upon his picture as I stood before him. 

‘*Won’t you take off your coat and cravat?’ he said. ‘Thank you. If you could take off 
your vest conveniently,’ ~ said, in his persuasive manner, ‘I should like it very much.’ 

‘I took off my vest, as he requested, and to oblige him still further, took off my shirt, then 
my pantaloons, until at last I stood before him as naked as the figure he was painting; and I 
was so charmed by his conversation, and so desirous of obliging him, that I felt quite uncon- 
scious of my rather novel position. He continued talking and painting, only interrupting him- 
self occasionally to request me to yary my position, and | listened to him without the least 
diminution of interest in his conversation; but we were suddenly interrupted by somebody 
turning the handle of the door; and as he had neglected to lock it, I had but barely time to 
jump behind the canvass before the door was opened and a lady entered. 

‘*Ah! how do you do, Mrs. Napkin?’ said Mr. ARDENT ; ‘are you pretty well this morning ?’ 

‘* No, I am not well, and you know I am not,’ said the lady. 

‘*Ah! I am very sorry,’ said the artist. 

‘*Then pay me my money; I don't want any body to be sorry for me that owes me money,’ 
said the lady, seating herself. 

‘+ It is very unfortunate for me,’ said he, deprecatingly, ‘ but really I have not got a shilling 
this morning.’ 

‘*A pretty fellow you are,’ said she, ‘to be up here painting naked figures, and eating my 
bread, and my children in want of shoes to their feet !’ 

‘* Good heavens, Mrs. Napkin!’ said he, ‘it is very unreasonable in you to talk in that man- 
ner! I have already given you my watch, that is worth more than five times the amount I 
owe you; you have taken the silver palette that was given to me by the Academy, beside keep- 
ing all my wardrobe, and I have paid you a good deal of money beside since you turned me 
out of your house.’ 

* * Well, all | know is, I want my money, and I won’t leave without I get it, or its full value,’ 
said the lady. ‘Every body must take care of themselves in this selfish world.’ 

‘* But, my dear friend,’ said he 

‘*O, it’s a very easy thing to say ‘ my dear friend,’’ said Mrs. NapKIn, ‘but that’s not giving 
me my money. I must have my money. However, if you won’t pay me,! will just pay 
myself !* 

‘* For Gon’s sake don’t touch those things !’ exclaimed Mr. ARDENT; and hereupon a scufile 
took place between the artist and his creditor, and before I could discover what they were 
about, I heard the door stave to, and the artist, looking behind the canvass, exclaimed in great 
consternation : ‘My dear fellow, she has run off with all your clothes !’ 





‘ ‘itis very distressing,’ said the artist, ‘to be in debt, and particularly to women; they are 
so urgent in their demands, and so unreasonable in their expectations. I really believe that I 
— paid my landlady three or four times the amount of her bill, and yet she continues to 

aunt me!’ 


, “f »~ good fellow,’ said I, ‘if you have paid the woman, of course you have taken a receipt 
rom her.’ 

‘*A receipt!’ said the artist. ‘ Well, that is something I never thought of; I wish I had, for 
she is continually threatening me with a law-suit.’ 

‘* Very well,’ said I, ‘if you have been so careless you must suffer for your negligence ; but 
that is no fault of mine, and I am not going naked this chilly weather because you have got a 
dishonest landlady.’ 

‘*Ah! I am very sorry!’ said Mr. ArpENT ; ‘ but what can I do?’ 

‘*What can you do?’ I replied. ‘It strikes me that the way is very plain before you; go 
get a warrant against the harridan fer stealing my clothes, and | will wait here for you to re- 
turn with them ; but you must be back soon, for [ have an appointment to keep.’ 

‘* Ah! but consider that she is a woman,’ said the artist. 

‘*A woman!—she is a hag!’ I exclaimed, growing vexed at the coolness of the painter; 
‘but do as you choose: either strip and give me your own clothes, or go and get mine. Ihave 
an appointment to keep, and I cannot break it.’ 

‘* Have you?’ said he; ‘that is sounfortunate! But just stand up for a few minutes, until I 
finish glazing over the head with this madder that I have got on my palette.’ 

‘*No, no; I cannot wait longer,’ I said. 

‘* You must, or the effect of my picture will be spoiled,’ said he. 

‘+ But I tell you that | must be gone,’ said 1. ‘It is impossible ; I cannot.’ ; 

‘*«Then I swear to you, by all that is sacred, if you don’t I will not let you budge from the 
room to-night!’ he exclaimed, with a determined air, and looking me sternly in the face. 

‘I saw there was no use in expostulating, and as the enthusiast had me completely in his 
power, I could do nothing but yield to his demands; and placing myself in the proper pose, he 
commenced rubbing on his confounded madder upon the canvass, which seemed to afford him 
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as much pleasure as it did me chagrin. At last he laid down his palette and brush, and throw- 
ing his arms around my neck, said: 

«* You are very good, and I am very grateful to you!’ 

‘« But,’ said I, ‘this is getting to be a very serious matter, my friend; you seem to forget 
that I am standing here without a rag of clothes to my back !’ 

‘*Very true,’ said he, ‘you are in a rather awkward box; but I will go out and try to get 
your clothes back. But suppose that Mrs. Narxrn will not deliver them without I pay her 
what she claims to be due her? I have gotno money. Could n’t you lend me some ?—and I 
will ‘ pay you very soon.’ 

‘ «Do you forget,’ said I, impatiently, ‘that the woman has not only carried off my clothes, 
but every thing that was in my pockets?’ , 

‘*So she has! What shall! do?’ again said the artist, as he stood hesitatingly at the door. 

‘* Allow me to suggest to you,’ said I, ‘the propriety of bringing me a suit of your own 
clothes, then, that I may be relieved from my awkward position. 

‘* It happens very unfortunately,’ said he, * that | have left my entire wardrobe in pledge for 
a small sum that | owe another landlady for atritiing board bill. 1 declare to you that I don’t 
know what to do!’ 

‘There was but one alternative for me, so I wrote a note to Mr. Bassett, requesting him to 
give the bearer twenty dollars, and told the artist after he procured the money to obtain my 
clothes and bring them to me ; he then left me, locking the door and taking the key with him. 
He was gone a long time, and I had to leap about the room to keep me from freezing. I partly 
clothed myself by robbing a lay figure of its mantle of red velvet, which stood in a corner, and 
tried to amuse myself by looking into Mr. AxpENt’s port-folios, and examining his unfinished 
pictures, which were turned to the wall. I was as much astonished at the. beauty of his paint- 
ings, their surprising harmony of color, and purity of feeling, as I was at his simplicity of cha- 
racter and elevated mind. He seemed, in truth, to be a singular compound of lofty genius, with 
a mind of more than child-like simplicity. His want of tact in the ordinary affairs of life, was 
doubtless owing to his mind being so wholly absorbed in his art ; for, as an eagle would starve 
on a dunghill, where a barn-door fowl would easily pick up a subsistence, so do such men as 
ARDENT starve in the world, while meaner persons contrive to live in ease and splendor. I 
could readily pardon the artist for the very uncomfortable position into which he had unwit- 
tingly thrust me, although my vexation was almost unbearable. I had sufficient time to get cool 
betore he returned, and, indeed, when I heard his step in the passage | was so completely ex- 
hausted, for it was nearly dark, that my teeth chattered with the cold. Hé had a covered bas- 
ket in his hand, which I supposed, of course, contained my clothes; and as | demanded them 
hastily, he said : 

‘I have not got your clothes, my good friend, but | have got you something to eat, and here is 
a bottle of champagne to warm you.’ 

‘ Vexed and disappointed as I felt, | was too happy in having something to eat to reprove him, 
and immediately fell to upon the cold tongue, bread and butter, and champagne, which he had 
brought me. We grew very merry together, and | laughed heartily at his perplexities in trying 
to get back my clothes. He had obtained the money from Mr. Bassett without difficulty, al- 
though he had to wait a couple of hours for him to return to his counting-room from dinner, 
and at last had been so vexed at the exorbitant demands of his landlady, that he swore that he 
would not pay her a dollar, and had to come away without my clothes after all. 

‘* Well,’ said I, ‘it was very good of you to think of bringing me something to eat. How 
much money have you got left?’ 

‘« The truth is, my dear fellow,’ said he, embracing me again, ‘I have not gotany. But you will 
not be vexed with me? I am very sorry it happened so. But whatcouldI do? I remembered 
that | wanted more colors before | couid finish my large picture, and so I stepped into Dr BrstrRE’s 
to procure what I wanted, and when I gave the mercenary wretch the twenty-dollar bill which 
I received from your friend, would you believe that the rascal refused to return me my change, 
and told me he would place the balance to my credit.’ 

‘* Heaven save you!’ I exclaimed, ‘what shall | do to-night for my clothes ? 

‘*T am very sorry,’ ejaculated Mr. ARDENT again, ‘but, how could! helpit? Idid not think 
that De Bistre was such a kind of man.’ 

‘* And pray,’ I asked, ‘ how did you procure the champagne and cold tongue?’ 

‘*O, left the madder which I bought in pledge for the amount,’ said he. 

‘So Iwas now worse off than before, and as it was now quite dark, I gave up all hopes of being 
liberated for the night,and after Mr. AnDent had lighted a candle, which he stuck into the neck 
of the champagne bottle, | wrapped myself up in the old fragments of cloth which I found in 
his room, and forgot all my perplexities while he delivered to me a lecture on the principles of 
his art, which was so mingled up with shrewd observations on men, and profound reflections on 
the philosophy of life, that I felt myself not only amply compensated for all the trouble he had 
put me to, but indebted to him for his instruction.’ 





When ‘ Tom Perrer’ is concluded our readers should not fail to secure its perusal. 
It is replete with entertainment. . . . We scarcely remember any thing more touch- 
ing than the following account of the death of a little school-girl, written by her young 
companion to a sister-pupi! in this city; and what renders it doubly affecting, is the 
fact, that within one week after it was penned, the dear child who wrote it was trans- 
lated to heaven: ‘I have just returned from the funeral of our dear friend Mary 
F-——. Poor Mary! when you parted with her, Lucy, did you think that before 
you returned she would be cold in her grave? Nor did I think, when I saw her one 
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short week ago, and sat for some time on the door-step with her, tliat the next time I 
should see her she would be lying in her coffin! Her eyes were as bright, and her 
cheeks were as red, and I thought I had never seen her look so pretty; and I never 
saw her again until her eyes were closed, and her cheeks cold and pale, and she was 
dead! I cannot believe that I have seen her for the last time. It seems as though 
I should see her again at the window, and she would call me when I pass, and say, 
‘Have you heard from Lv.” That was always her first question, dear Lucy. 
The funeral took place this afternoon at three o’clock. A great number of the scho- 
lars were present. The corpse was in the entry, and the coffin was decorated with 
several beautiful bouquets, and I thought poor Mary would have admired those lovely 
flowers had she been living. She did not look natural. I was almost sorry that I had 
seen her, for I would rather remember her as she looked in life and health ; but now 
when I think of her, that pale purple face will always rise up before me.’ ‘ Poor 
Mary! Only think, Lucy, if it had been you; and it would have been no more re- 
markable ; for a week ago she was looking forward to a long life, and no one thought 
she would be so soon called away. It is terrible to think that in one week I may 
be oh! I dare not think where, but I fear not in Heaven. Oh! how wicked I 
have always been. Would that I could repent, and be what I must be before I can die 
happily. Dear Lucy, now isthe time. Now, to-day, this very minute, turn to Gop. 
Give yourself all to Him, dear Lucy, and you will be happy in this world and the 
next. What changes a day may bring forth! A few days since dear Mary was as 
well, and as likely to live fifty years longer, as you or 1; and now where isshe? Not 
on earth! We shall never see her again until we meet to part no more! .. . ‘I 
REMEMBER, writes a friend, (‘ this was years ago reader,) that I once rejoiced in the 
possession of a soft brown braid of hair with a gold clasp; a keepsake from one 
who—— well, no matter, that day has passed. Although it did not, like the ring of 
Gyces, render me invisible, it did render me insensible to ordinary calamities, and 
seemed like a bow of promise bound around my youthful days. Some one must have 
heard of it; for lo and behold! I found the following in an old newspaper, printed 
about the time of my hallucination: 
‘In times of old when men had donn’d 
The armor for the fight, 


And sworn upon their dagger’s hilt 
To battle for the right : 


‘For when in struggling with the world 
That arm has feeble grown, 
And weak and weary with the strife, 
The fainting heart sinks down; 


And bade them there remain 
Until the victory was won, 
And peace had come again. 


With throbbing soft and low, 
And ’neath it as the stream of life 
Flows on, but slack and slow : 


| 
‘ Fair ladies bound their sashes on, | ‘ Then, as the pulse against it beats 


‘And thus the bracelet thou hast placed 
Upon my arm shall be A vigor shall impart — 
A talisman to urge me on, Unto the feeble arm again, 
And win the victory. And nerve the fainting heart.’ 


‘The pressure of that braided hair 


‘Are Curistys Minstrel’s yet with you?’ writes a Cincinnati correspondent. 
‘They are filling this world with their influence and giving a new tone to the next. 
A lady in Rev. Mr. M ’s church has two fine little girls, the eldest quite a profi- 
cient in music, and the younger a mere child. ‘The mother was moralizing with her 
children very devoutly the other day, in allusion to the death of a young associate of 
theirs. In the midst of the lecture, the elder said to the listening little one, ‘ Where 
do you think Nanny has gone?” ‘Oh! responded the tiny sentimentalist, with a most 
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pious twang, ‘She’s gone where the good niggers go!’ 'That mother has concluded 
to sing something else than the fortunes, sublunary and celestial, of ‘Uncle Nep.’ 
The family referred to above came from the staidest portion of New-England. The 
first Sabbath after arriving in this great city of the West, where things often go on 
the free-and-easy scale, one of the young members inquired on her way through the 
hubbub to church, ‘Ma’ havn’t they got any Lord here !’’ . . « Do you remember 
a description given of the sloth by Sypney Smiru, in his review of ‘ Warerton’s 
Wanderings in South-America? ‘ The sloth in its wild state spends its life in trees, 
and never leaves them but from force or accident ; and what is most extraordinary, he 
lives not upon the branches, but under them. He moves suspended, rests suspended, 
sleeps suspended, and passes his life in suspense —like a young clergyman distantly 
related toa bishop!’ . . . Tne following remarks of the London ‘Spectator’ weekly 
journal upon the character of Lams will be read with interest by our readers, in con- 
nection with the notice of Tatrourp’s ‘ Last Memorials’ of him, in our last number : 
‘We wish that we could expatiate and explain, at greater length than we feel justified 
at doing in this place, on the noble self-sacrifice of this delightful writer and excellent 
man. His whole life, from first to last, is a history of unequalled self-devotion. Most 
men would have sunk beneath the horrors which beset him at the outset of his career, 
or they would have rebelled against so terrible a destiny. But he was formed of the 
truest metal; and instead of showing flaw or weakness, he came strengthened and 
tempered out of the ‘ice-brook,’ a wiser, firmer, and better man. He gave up all the 
leisure which he enjoyed so much, all his pleasant tastes, to soothe the craving and 
unreasonable importunities of a drivelling father. He gave up love, and a long life, 
to the solemn duty of protecting an only sister, over whose head madness perpetually 
hovered. He had a scanty income, which he never exceeded, being prudent for her 
sake ; never allowing his love for society, or any other personal motive, to tempt him 
into expense, which might diminish the little hoard that was gradually accumulating 
for her use. It is difficult to appreciate the conduct of Caartes Lams without pon- 
dering on all that he must have endured, day after day, from the apprehension of the 
one frightful evil which forever impended over him — or rather over her who was his 
constant companion and constant care. And, as this evil often returned, it required 
on his part perpetual vigilance. There was no respite to his cares, no catastrophe that he 
might not reasonably dread. Yet he never evaded the duties which he had taken 
upon himself; never absented himself from the anxieties that beset his hearth, to 
enjoy elsewhere selfish pleasures. He was not content with doing simply what was 
deemed ‘proper’ in such a case; but having adopted weighty duties, he did them 
manfully, resolutely, without flinching or cessation, to the last day of his exemplary 
life. Let us call it his great work to have done all this. For that to which we owe 
his other works, his genius or his humor, (which was in fact his genius) that is now 
well known and justly valued. It was delightful, strange, learned, peculiar, as all 
original genius must be ; exhibiting itself in quaint and curious guises. Above all, it 
was genial, embracing all things kindly—all things that came within its scope. 
Mere wit is a small, smart, self-sufficing quality ; but genuine humor is akin to ima- 
gination. It is winged, and has a gentle nature ; leaning toward human weakness ; 
loving to look on the sunny side of things. Of this sort especially was: Cuartes 
Lams’s humor. Nothing came amiss to him; so that it had, or seemed to have, the 
elements of good within. He took in the high and low. He loved to stoop perhaps 
better than tosoar. Most frequently, indeed, he devoted his thoughts to humble per- 
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sons and familiar objects; but sometimes he rose with the occasion and sacrificed to 
the gods. . . . We give below an original translation in hexameter of the first 
hundred lines of Vireix’s ‘ Aneid.’ The poetry might perhaps be better, but it is 
nevertheless a very curious document. It agrees line for line, often word for word, 


and not unfrequently foot for foot, with the original; no small merit in these days of 
loose renderings : 


‘Arms and the hero I sing of Troy ; the first from his country, 
Italy, exiled by Fate, who sought and reached the Lavinian 
Shore. He was harassed long on land and sea by supernal 
Potency, through the long-cherished hate of Juno relentless : 
Much too in wars he suffered ; till he builded a city 
And Gop’s altars erected in Latium. Whence were the Latins, 
And our fathers of Alba, and our proud city Roma? 
Tell me, O Muse! the cause — how Derry outraged ; 
Whereat incensed, did the Queen of the Gods, with such ills to struggle, 
Such hardships to encounter, a man for his piety noted 
Cruelly force. Dwell passions like these with spirits celestial? 

* 
There was an ancient city —a Tyrian colony held it— 
Carthage. Italy opposite ; but iar from the Tiber’s 
Entrance ; abounding in wealth, and to wars all fiercely devoted, 
Which, more than all lands beside, Juno is said to have cherished ; 
Holding for less even Samos than Carthage. Here was her armor, 
Here her chariot stood. To make it sovereign of nations 
Fate permitting, already the goddess was hoping and striving ; 
But that there was a race derived from the blood of the Trojans 
Rumor had told, who in time would raze the Tyrian towers ; 
Hence that a people, ruling far and glorious in warfare, 
Bringing destruction to Afric, would come. So Fate had determined, 
Fearful of this; and of that war of old was Latinia mindful, 
Which against Troy she once had waged for Argos beloved ; 
Nor had her other angerings and grievances bitter 
Fallen from memory’s seat. Stored up in her soul’s secret chambers 
Paris’ decision stilllay and the wrong to her beauty then slighted ; 
Hated ELectrra’s seed, and the honors of GANYMEDE stolen ; 
These more inflaming her wrath, storm tossed all over the ocean, 
Trojans escaped from the Danai, and the relentless ACHILLES 
Far away from Latium she kept: and many a cycle 
Wandered they, urged on by Fate over every water : 
Such a labor it was the Roman name to establish. 


Scarcely out of sight of the land of Sicily seaward, 
Joyful their sails they spread and dash with their prow the sea-foam ; 
When Juno, her eternal wound rankling within her, 

Thus to herself: ‘ Must I, begun, desist as one conquered ? 

Can | not from Italy ward the rule of the Trojans — 

For that the Fates forbid. Could PaLLas burn up the Argive 

Fleet, and overwhelm in the deep whole crews of the Grecians, 

One single wrong to avenge—the lust of Oilean Ayax? 

She herself hurling the swift-flashing fire of Jovr from the heavens, 
Scattered their ships at once, and roused the sea by a tempest: 

Him expiring, from his breast transfixed fiery volumes, 

Whirlwinds, her ministers, seized, and infixed on a rock’s pointed summit : 
Yet here am I, who walk as queen in heaven, of Jove too 

Sister at once and wife, year after year with one nation 

Waging a war: and who the power of Juno will reverence 

After all this, or suppliant lay on her altars a victim ?’ 


Such things within her breast inflamed, the goddess revolving 
Into the country of storms, to a land full of furious east-winds, 

Named Eolia, came. Here Eouvs, king in his cavern, 

Restless struggling winds, and stormy tempests resounding, 

Under subjection restrains, and keeps them in chains and in prison; 

They in rebel rage, with rumblings loud of the mountain, 

Roar around intheir dens. High Eouvs sits on his tower, 

Holding his sway, and soothes their rage, and tempers their fury. 

But that he do, all the seas and lands, and heaven unbounded, 

Sure they would bear with them swift along, and sweep them through ether: 
But the omnipotent sire in caverns dark hath confined them, 

This to prevent, and piles of lofty mountains upon them 

Pressively heaped, and given them a king, who fixéd laws observing, 

When to restrain them would know, and to give them the rein at his bidding ; 
Whom then Juno thus addressed, in suppliant accents: 


Heh ints RAN Al 
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‘* Horus! you hath the parent of gods and the ruler of mortals 
Given to calm the waves as well and rouse them by tempests: 
People hateful to me sail the Tyrrhenian waters 
Troy into Italy to transport, and their vanquished Penates. 

Into your words put force, and whelm their ships in the sea depths, 
Or else drive them diverse, and scatter their wrecks on the ocean ! 
Twice seven nymphs to me belong, of beauty transcendent, 
Whereof her who in form is loveliest, Deropera, 

Firmly by nuptial ties I’ll secure, and your own [’ll pronounce her, 
So that, all the years of her life with you for this service 

Spent, she may make you sire of arace of beauteous children.’ 


‘ Hous in reply: ‘ Thine the task, O Queen! to consider 
What shall be thy desire. It is mine to accomplish thy wishes: 
Thou what dominions here I have, thou rule, and Jove’s favor 
Gainest for me. Thou givest me to recline, and the feasts of immortals; 
Mak’st me too to be potentate of storm-clouds and tempests.’ 


‘ Thus having spoken, with spear converse the cavernous mountain 

Full on its side he struck, and the winds, as if drawn up in columns, 
Where they have passage rush forth, and blow o’er the land a tornado : 
On the deep sea they fall, and all from its lowest abysses, 

Evurvus and Norvs together break up, and tempest-abounding 

Africus ; and to the shore they roll the huge swelling billows : 

Then comes at once the shouting of men and the rattling of cordage ; 
All of a sudden the clouds shut out from the sight of the Trojans 

Sky and the light of day, and night and darkness rest on the ocean. 
Thunders resound through the heavens, and thick lightnings glitter in ether ; 
And to the crews every sign betokens instant destruction. 

Then the whole frame of NeEAs, with shuddering seized and enfeebled, 
Inly he groans, and his hands outstretched together to heaven, 

Thus with loud voice he laments : ‘ O happy, thrice happy the heroes 
Under the walls of Troy, before the eyes of their fathers, 

Whom it befel todie! Oh! of the line of Danaus bravest 

Typ1DEs, that I on the plains of Troy could have fallen! 

Was it impossible? Could not my life blood be shed by thy right hand ? 
Where by the spear of AcHILLEsS lies slain the brave Hector, where mighty 
SARPEDON, when sunk in the stream, old Simois’ waters 

Roll over helmets and shields, and manly corpses of heroes !’ 


Some ‘ considerable commotion,’ is n’t there, in the latter end of this rather windy 
description ? A NICE grammatical error has escaped the proof-reader on page 
343 of the present number. ‘ Mr. Hatcro’s communications proves,’ does they? 


‘ Cats eats mice,’ and ‘ shads is come !’ A FRIEND, writing from a pleasant 


western city, says : ‘ I have heard no diaphragm-splitting jokes (except ‘ Knick.’s) for 
a three-month. People here don’t laugh ; they only cachinnate, ‘ like one sneezing 
through wool.’ I have heard, however, of a young lady ‘ down east,’ who thang 
‘alto’ in one of the churches. She had been at a boarding-school for half a quarter 
somewhere, and came home perfectly amazed that her unfashionable papa did n’t 
dine at ‘chew o'clock.’ She always spoke of her ‘tschewty,’ and made frequent 
allusions to an obsolete old lady whom the ancients knew — dame ‘ Gratitschude.’ 
There was a favorite anthem, commencing ‘ Turn, turn, O Lorp! O, turn away,’ 
etc., much performed by the choir. She always chanted it: ‘ Tschurn, tschurn, O 
Lorp! O, tschurn away !’ much to the edification of the congregation, most of whom 
were actively interested in the dairy business. Did you ever hear of the fellow 
just in from the prairies, who entered a bar-room in Milwaukie ‘all of a lather,’ after 
a long ride on horseback, under a July sun? Well, he did; and he asked for ‘ some- 
thing right ;’ and as he grasped a goblet of ‘ brandy-smash,’ and emptied its cool 
depths, clinking with young hail-stones, the bar-keeper, with a patronizing air, such 
as bar-keepers only know how to assume, asked him if that wasn’t ‘right?’ ‘Right! 
*t aint nothin’ else !— and I wish my neck was as long asarail-road,I do! ... Srer 
in at the Art-Union, metropolitan reader, and look at Frazer’s Design for the Wash- 
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ington Monument. Of all that have been presented, we consider this as the most 
appropriate and tasteful; and we cannot but hope that it will be accepted by the 
committee. He has chosen the open circular temple of the Greeks, which wil! un- 


fold to the eye the entire circle of the colonnade, with its inner and outer entablatures 


and the central colossal group of figures, upon the principal floor of the rotunda, the 
great and good Wasnineton being the chief. We annex such extracts from Mr. 
Frazee’s description as will afford a succinct idea of the great features of his plan: 


‘ THE order in its general features is Corinthian, with its proportions taken chiefly from the 
Athenian examples. The colonnade stands upon a pedestal of thirteen sides and angles, a 
column rising over each angle. The diameter of the temple, at the base of the columns, is 
one hundred teet; the columns are eight feet in diameter ; two of them are pierced with stairs, 
by which to ascend to the corridors above the entablatures, one within and two without, ex- 
tending entirely round the dome which crowns the temple. - The dome, upon its exte- 
rior, is characterized by its thirteen ribs, corresponding with the columnar centres ; and tlir- 
teen star-lights of glass, from which the interior of the dome is illuminated. The ribs terminate 
against the plinth of a beautifully-foliated pedestal, which, while it makes an elegant finish 
to the dome, supports the statue ot History, who is riding in her winged car, looking over the 
world around her, and recording its great events. This statue is two hundred and fifty feet 
from the earth ; an altitude that | would not wish to exceed, had I fifty millions at my disposal. 

‘Looking into the interior of the dome, we are first struck with the brilliant effect of the 
thirteen star-lights, which are set in the second range of Lacunaria, or panellings of the ceil- 
ing. These stars are nearly six feet in diameter, and are intended to be made of glass eight 
inches in thickness, bevelled and polished like so many diamonds; so that their effect, as seen 
when standing within the rotunda, or from without, when the sun is shining upon them, will 
be strikingly beautiful. On pedestals above the entablature and round the entire circle, are 
seen the winged genii of the thirteen states, each reclining upon a shield, on which will be 
sculptured the arms of the states respectively. They bear a wreath of laurel-leaves and flow- 
ers, hanging from their shoulders in festoons; thus binding together the whole Union in one 
symbolical chain of divine beauty and sentiment. In the centre of the vault above is the great 
spreading eagle hovering over all. On the frieze of the interior entablature is seen a 
Triumphal Procession of the whole Union, celebrating the great events of the victory of the 
American Revolution and the achievement of civil liberty. WaAsHINGTron and LAFAYETTE 
are seated in a triumphal car, drawn by eight horses, and which heads the procession, or rather 
exhibits the most grand and interesting point in it. Virgins and children go before, strewing 
flowers in the way, and others with garlands are dancing to the music of the minstrels who 
follow on; while behind the car of the hero are seen horsemen, soldiers and citizens pressing 
forward in the glorious train. 

‘The capitals of the columns deserve some notice here, as the enrichments on them are of 
my own invention, and purely American ; yet they are engrafted upon Corinthian proportions. 

‘An American Indian stands on the astragal below; one under each angle of the abacus, 
which they bear up and support with their heads and arms. The four intervals between the 
Indians are each taken up by two American deer and a sheaf of Indian corn. The animals are 
in a rearing attitude, and feeding on the sheaf, which stands upright between them, with the 
flowering tassels of the stalks rising gracefully upon the centre of the abacus, while the waving 
leaves hang pendent from the sheaf, shading the base of the capital. 

‘ Although this capital in its general etfect resembles the Corinthian, yet the developments 
of the human form, its grace and action, together with the horned stags, give out broader and 
richer masses of light and shade than are seen in the Corinthian capital, and make it of higher 
interest to the eye and contemplation of the beholder. This may, I think, be considered an 
American capital. 

‘Descending to the lower divisions of the monument, we see several panels of the polygon 
filled with sculpture in relief. Those which are shown in the drawings are sketches of the 
Declaratian of Independence, the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Bunker Hill, and the Surrender of 
Cornwaliis. There are other battles and subjects with which to fill the remaining eight panels, 
should this design be adopted. The panels are eleven feet high by nineteen in length; it will 
be seen then that the figures in the reliefs are much larger than life. The trophies piled upon 
the eight buttresses are the spoils of war taken from the enemy. The four recumbent horses 
on the pedestals at the extreme angles of the terrace have each a wreath round the neck, re- 
presenting them as victors in the combat, and as worthy of a wreath for their bold energies 
as the noble auxiliary of the soldier upon the battle-field. The height of these horses from the 
lower pavement is thirty -seven feet. 

From the terrace you enter the monument on four sides, passing in under an eagle of im- 
mense size, standing on a segment of a sphere, with raised wings, hovering over and guarding 
the entrance, to see that no desecrating hand enters there. The lower apartment in which 
you enter first is very large, and may be used as a repository for arms and ordnance for special 
purposes. From this apartment you ascend a stairs to a second floor, on which are thirteen 
rooms, about fourteen by twenty feet in size, on plan, and twenty feet high. These rooms 
may be appropriated to various purposes, not inconsistent with the high and distinct character 
of the monument. One or more fora library of military and scientific works, for a repos itory 
for military archives, escutcheons and apparatus; also for meetings of military officers, etc.’ 


The editor of the ‘Albion’ literary journal, a capable judge, says of this design, in 
words which we freely endorse: ‘ Taken as a whole, we greatly admire this plan ; 
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and we think Mr. Fxazee deserves very high encomiums for its composition. We 
like much its proportions, the harmony of its parts, and its adaptation to the purpose 
intended. If the committee has received any thing better we should very much like 
to see it ; but it is very rarely that we come across an architectural drawing that to our 
taste is in the main so excellent.’ We must be permitted to correct our respected con- 
temporary on one point. Mr. Frazee is a sculptor, and an admirable one ; and we can 
well believe that he will give the best effect to the statuary portions of his noble de- 
sign. . . . Wanperine about the beautiful grounds of Bothwell Castle, in Scot- 
land, the traveller, if he be of an umbrageous and tree-loving nature, will turn aside 
to examine a group of winding boughs that crawl over the surface of the green sod, 
effort of the gardener’s art, and there he will find a simple tomb-stone, set in among 
trunks of trees, and shadowing a small mound, upon which is inscribed this happy 
thought of attachment. The lines are by the sister of the present Lord of Dovetas, 
the ‘ Dove as of the Bloody Heart,’ from an esteemed relative of whom we derive 
them, and are inscribed in all womanly tenderness to a friend: 


QD W 


‘HERE LIz8 
‘Sing, 


LEBSRSTED OF SPANIEL EIND, WHO DIED, MUCH REGRETTED, 
serrewarr !4, ict. 


‘Axas, poor T1.! I’ll ne’er complain, 
Whate’er my future lot may be, 
If those I love who still remain 
In fond affection equal thee!’ 


‘The Confession,’ by ‘ P. C.,’ awaits her order at the publication-office. Of the 
previous ‘stipulation’ the publisher has not the slightest recollection ; the Epvrror cer- 
tainly hears of it now for the first time. There has been no period, within the last 
sixteen volumes of the Knickersocker, that the Eprror has not had a year’s supply 
of publicly-accepted matériel on hand. ‘ P.C.’s previous verse accidentally ‘ fitted’ ; 
it was not demanded. . . . Do you remember these thoughts, reader, upon the death 
of achild? Let us recall them to your recollection in connection with the touching 
lines which follow them, which we receive from a friendly correspondent, who trans- 
cribes them from his original and selected common-place book: ‘No one feels the 
death of a child as a mother feels it. Even a father cannot realize it thus. There is 
a vacancy in his home, and a heaviness in his heart; there is a chain of association 
that comes round with its broken link; there are memories of endearment, a keen 
sense of Joss, a weeping over crushed hopes, and pain of wounded affection. But the 
mother feels that one has been taken away who was still closer to her heart. Hers 
has been the office of constant ministration. Every gradation of feature has devel- 
oped before her eyes. She has detected every new gleam of intelligence. She has 
been the refuge of his fears, the supply of his wants. And when he dies, a portion of 
her own life, as it were, dies. How can she give it up, with all the memories of these 
associations? ‘The timid hands that have so often taken hers in trust and love — how 
can she fold them on his breast, and give him up to the cold clasp of death? The 
feet whose wanderings she has watched so narrowly — how can she see them strait- 
ened to go down to the dark valley? The head that she has pressed to her lips and 
bosom, that she has watched in burning sickness and peaceful slumber, a hair of which 
she would not see harmed — oh ! how can she consign it to the chamber of the grave? 
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{[October, 
The form that not one night has been beyond her vision or her knowledge, how can 
she put it away forthe long night of the sepulchre, to see it no more? Man has cares 
and toils that draw away his thoughts and employ them: she sits in loneliness, and all 
these memories, all these suggestions, crowd upon her. How can she bear all this? 
She could not, were it not that her faith is as her affection; and if the one is more 
deep and tender than in man, the other is more simple and spontaneous, and takes con- 
fidently hold of the hand of Gop.’ Scarcely can one take up a metropolitan journal 
without encountering the tidings of the death of children ; a dear little boy has been 
taken hence, or a lovely little girl has been summoned to Heaven. There is not a be- 
reaved mother before whom these pages will fall but will find her eyes filling with 
tears as she reads these tender and touching lines: 


°‘LITTiSa FANRWYT. 
‘SHE is not dead — she would not die 
And leave us nothing but regret; 
It is but sleep that shrouds that eye, 
I know she’s living yet. 
What have I done amiss, or thou, 
That Gop should steal our blossom now ? 


‘Her cheeks are cold and white as snow, 
Her lips lie languidly apart ; 
But I can hear the warm blood flow — 
The music of her heart! 
And yet those hands so stiff and chill, 
I never saw them lie so still. 






‘Her rest is very, very deep ; 
So deep, her bosom scarcely heaves ; 
She seems a flower just gone asleep, 
Among whose folded leaves 
There lingers a faint, odorous breath : 
Dear Gop! if this indeed is death! 


‘ They tell me thou art free from pain, 
They say our parting is but brief ; 
But till we meet in Heaven again, 
Where shall I hide my grief? 
Priest, I will cease this vain regret, 
If thou wilt teach me to forget ! 



















“To-morrow morn the sun will rise, 
The stars will shine to-morrow night; 
But oh! how hateful to these eyes 
Will seem their once loved light! 
There is no longer joy to me 
In any thing thou canst not see. 


‘All earth’s fair forms seem now to me, 
To take the ugly form of death; 
The very flowers so loved by thee 

Have lost their perfumed breath : 
All sounds fall harshly on my ear, 

That were most sweet when thou couldst hear- 





‘I know thy sinless soul, whose light 
To us so brief a time was given, 
With kindred spirits, pure and bright, 
Is happy now in Heaven: 
Dear child ! and yet I cannot bear 
To think thy soul is even there!’ 


We have before us the last ‘Report of the House of Industry and Home for the 
Friendless ;’ and are glad to be enabled to record its continued and increasing useful- 
ness. There are many noble and generous hearts constantly exercised for the benefit 
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of that institution, and the unhappy or unfortunate persons who seek its friendly shel- 
ter. Who can estimate the good that it shall yet accomplish? How many brands 
will it pluck from the burning! The public, the generous wives and daughters of the 
metropolis, especially, should aid, by their active sympathy and liberal contributions, 
the holy cause in which these ministering spirits of mercy and consolation are engaged. 
‘ The Home’ is well worth a visit from our citizens. It is the abode of neatness, com- 
fort and order; and such a moral ‘ disinfecting agent’ in a city like this is a blessing to 
be cherished. . . . Some one mentioned to us the other day the circumstance of a 
fat querulous old fellow who was driven from a stage-coach by passengers whom he 
had annoyed with his growlings and complainings. A cigar was lighted, when at a 
preconcerted moment one of the passengers exclaimed, ‘ For Gop’s sake, Sir, put out 
that fire! I have four pounds of powder in my overcoat pocket!’ ‘ Driver! driver! 
stop ! — stop! —sror!’ exclaimed the victim of this ‘ gunpowder plot :’ ‘ Let me get 
out !— let me get out! There’s a man here with powder in his pockets, and he ’!l 
blow us all to the devil!’ ‘The complainant ‘ got out’ accordingly, in no small hurry, 
and the passengers thenceforward pursued the even tenor of their way, undisturbed 
by his farther annoyance. ‘This anecdote reminds us of an occurrence which once 
took place at the long and picturesque bridge over the Cayuga lake, that middle-western 
barriére, of which success or defeat, in times of political excitement, are now predi- 
cated. A wag frem Syracuse, who with some half-dozen friends had been disporting 
at the pleasant and flourishing village of Seneca Falls, determined, on approaching 
the toll-gate in a sleigh, one stormy winter night, to ‘run the bridge.’ ‘ Lie down, 
boys,’ said he, ‘in the sleigh, and when we get under the gate, groan a little, and 
tremble, but do n’t over-do it. Here, get under these horse-blankets.’ They did so; 
and when the sleigh came under the picket-draw of the bridge, they began to moan 
and shake, so that ‘ it was piteous to see and eke to hear.’ ‘I have nothing less than 
this ten-dollar bill,’ said our wag, handing the gate-keeper a bank-note; ‘ but for 
heaven’s sake change it just as quick as ever you can! I have three friends in the 
sleigh who are almost dead with the smallpox, and I’m in a > £Drive on! 
drive on!’ said the terrified gate-keeper, handing back the bill ; ‘ drive on — pay next 
time!’ Above the whistling of the snow-laden wind wh:ch swept over that frozen 
lake, and the trampling of the horses’ feet on the bridge that night, the gate-keeper 
heard the loud laugh of those wags, proclaiming that he had been ‘ taken in and done 
for!’ . . . ‘Can you show me Main-street?’ said an ingenuous, fresh-looking young 
man to us, the other morning, near Hudson-Square, as we were walking down to the 
publication-office. ‘Main-street? we asked; ‘ New-York has no Main-street: you 
are thinking of Broadway, perhaps” ‘Oh, yes; Broadway — that’s it. I didn’t 
know; I never ben in a city afore.’ We accompanied him to and down Broadway, 
and enjoyed Ais enjoyment at all the strange sights he saw. We almost envied him 
the romantic newness of his sensations. He was positively eloquent, in his simple 
way, as he depicted his emotions on nearing the metropolis in the morning steamer. 
As he approached this ‘ London of America’ the cloud of coal-reek which overhung 
the giant city, indicating its vicinity long before he reached the northern verge ; the 
many sails which were tending toward it, in the expanding river and opening harbor; 
and at last, the broad bay, with tall ships setting in from the sea; the steamers and 
water-craft of every description hurrying to and fro from either shore ; and the Great 
Metropolis itself stretching into the distance, with its domes and spires, its towers, cu- 
polas and ‘ steepled chimnies,’ rising through a canopy of smoke, in the gray dawn of 
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a cloudiess September morning; these, bursiing upon his sensitive vision at once, had 
filled his mind, and almost made him a painter through the medium of words. He 
renewed within us our love of, and pride in, this our pleasant dwelling-place, the great 
metropolis of our native state. What a city shall we be by and by! It is scarcely 
possible to estimate the future extent of the metropolis. Far beyond the extremest 
suburbs noble edifices constantly arise, startling the infrequent traveller out-of-town- 
ward ; but, like isolated figures upon a chess-board, the city soon moves up to and sur- 
rounds them, and they only help to form the ever-widening, spreading Town. Long 
prosper good old Manhattan! . . . Mr. Joseru C. Pancxo, the sable orator and bard 
‘ob de star-city ob de Empire State,’ whose speech at a recent meeting ob ‘ colored 
pussons’ at Utica was reported entire in our last number, has sent us two ‘ effusings’ 
from his prolific pen, the results of his latest ‘poemisin’. Mr. Pancxo states that his 
loftiest inspirations come to him when he is whitewashing the ceiling of a high room 
with along brush. The physical action is in keeping with his intellectual exercise, 
and he is lifted up with high-reaching thoughts. The ‘Lines for Fire Company 
Number Five,’ describing, to the tune of ‘ Bonaparte crossing the Rhine,’ a visit paid 
to Syracuse by that body, must have been composed in a room at least sixteen feet 
high, with the accessories of a full pail and a ‘rich brush.’ He has ‘ built the lofty 
rhyme’ to an unusual altitude, even for so distinguished an architect of colored verse as 
himself. But Mr. Pancxo shall speak for himself, ‘uf he is an ideot, an’ uf he is a 
fool,’ as ‘ de Honorable Tucker Woopson’ said, on a memorable occasion : 








‘To all the world, both great and small, ‘From whence did this exceeder came, 
Your kind attention now we call, Which merited such sublime fame ? 
To meditate and sympathize From Utica, we must relate, 

O’er those who save uncounted lives. The Star of the Empire State. 











‘The Fire Department I do mean, ‘Our Foreman of gem Number Five 
Who, when trouble comes, are ever seen ; Has saved great number of precious lives ; 
When conflagrations do break out JouHN ARMIN, with his active band, 

They are ever on hand, expert and stout. Is an ornament to Christian land. 









‘ August the third, in good repair, ‘When they returned, about mid-day, 
We did embark on board the cars, August the fifth, they all do say, 

In eighteen forty-eight they say, In splendor each their hand did slap, 
And arrived at Syracuse that day. Went and refreshed at Captain CLapr’s. 


















‘Our conquering hero, Number Five, ‘ With gratitude they all did join 


Constrained them all to strain their eyes Toward Syracuse, who was so kind ; 
At Syracuse, that splendid place, With cordial grace we was received, 
Who used us all with sublimated grace. In love and honor we did leave. . 







‘Our conquering hero we did test, ‘Thank Heaven for our safe return, 
To see if it was not the best; Our expenses for we ne’er shall mourn; 
And to our satisfaction we But hope in time to start again, 

Their conquering hero let them see. Where we sweet Heaven may obtain.’ 




















It may seem supererogatory and adscititious, and also quite unnecessary, to call 
attention to particular stanzas of the above ; but we cannot avoid the expression of 
our decided preference for verses seven and eight. Striking as are the rest, we esteem 
these preéminently Pancxonian. But Mr. Pancxo soars the highest in moral and 
religious colored satire ; and we suspect that Mr. Curistian Forp, on the Richfield 
turnpike, who declined to assist him out of a ‘ rut,’ will long rue the day that he did so: 






‘I rurnk in April, on the twelfth, ‘On Richfield turnpike, in good word, 
The same in substance has been felt ; I called on one called CuristT1an Forp, 

From one a Christian said to be, And asked him for his friendly aid, 

But Christian light I did not see. And told him he should well be paid. 
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* My trouble was as I’ll relate : ‘No whiskey should his oxen draw, 
My wagon through the frost did break, Nor horses, though they lay on straw ; 
Until the hubs struck on the ground ; Such Christians. in my own belief, 
But help from him could not be found. Will have to pray for some relief. 


‘Seven barrels of whiskey, which was mine, ‘In closing of my few remarks, 
And help I wanted at that time ; I him forgive with all my heart; 
But Curistian Forp to me did say, Such religion I do not profess, 
No help from him to me that day. For brotherly kindness | think best.’ 


WE should like hugely to look into the port-folios of our contributors in every quar- 
ter of the Union, and see there the sketches of half-finished essays, still-born poems, 
links and fragments of ideas and conceptions which ‘but breathed and died” A 
man is not always, nor is he usually, the best judge of his own productions. 
‘Think of this when you’re smokin’ your “baccy,’ gentlemen, and act accord- 
ingly. . . . Putnam, publisher, Broadway, has issued an elegant new edition, revised, 
of Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. Nothing of course need be said of a work, 
which has ‘ stamped itself upon the age, and to all time ;’ but the history of its pro- 
duction is of such interest that we give it entire from the early sheets of the volume, 
kindly loaned us by the publisher: 


‘ Tue following papers, with two exceptions, were written in England, and formed but part 
of an intended series for which I had made notes and memorandums. Before I could mature 
a plan, however, circumstances compelled me to send them piecemeal to the United States, 
where they were published from time to time in portions or numbers. It was not my inten- 
tion to publish them in England, being conscious that much of their contents could be interest- 
ing only to American readers, and, in truth, being deterred by the severity with which Ameri- 
can productions had been treated by the British press. 

‘ By the time the contents of the first volume had appeared in this occasional manner, they 
began to find their way across the Atlantic, and to be inserted, with many kind encomiums, in 
the London Literary Gazette. It was said also that a London bookseller intended to publish 
them in a collective form. I determined therefore to bring them forward myself, that they 
might at least have the benefit of my superintendence and revision. I accordingly took the 
printed numbers which I had received from the United States to Mr. Joun Mueray, the emi- 
nent publisher, from whom I had already received friendly attentions, and left them with him 
for examination, informing him that should he be inclined to bring them before the public, I 
had materials enough on hand for a second volume. Several days having elapsed without any 
communication from Mr. Murray, I addressed a note to him, in which I construed his silence 
into a tacit rejection of my work, and begged that the numbers I had left with him might be 
returned to me. The following was his reply : 


‘*My pear SIR: 

‘1 entreat you to believe that I feel truly obliged by your kind intentions toward me, and 
that I entertain the most unfeigned respect for your most tasteful talents. My house is com- 
pletely filled with work people at this time, and I have only an office to transact business in ; 
and yesterday | was wholly occupied. or | should have done myself the pleasure of seeing you. 

‘*Jf it would not suit me to engage in the publication of your present work, it is only because 
I do not see that scope in the nature of it which would enable me to make those satisfactory 
accounts between us, without which I really feel no satisfaction in engaging; but | will do all 
I can to promote their circulation, and shall be most ready to attend to any future plan of yours. 
‘* With much regard, | remain, dear Sir, 
** Your faithful servant, 
‘*JoHN MurRRay.’ 


‘This was disheartening, and might have deterred me from any farther prosecution of the 
matter, had the question of republication in Great-Britain rested entirely with me ; but I appre- 
hended the appearance of a spurious edition. Inow thought of Mr. ArcHIBALD CoNsTABLE as 
publisher, having been treated by him with much hospitality during a visit to Edinburgh ; but 
first 1 determined to submit my work to Sir WALTER (then Mr.) Scort, being encouraged to do 
so by the cordial reception I had experienced from him at Abbotsford a few years previously, 
and by the favorable opinion he had expressed to others of my earlier writings. I accordingly 
sent him the printed numbers of the Sketch Book in a parcel by coach, and at the same time 
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wrote to him, hinting that since I had had the pleasure of partaking of his hospitality a reverse 
had taken place in my affairs which made the successful exercise of my pen all-importaut to 
me ; I begged him therefore to look over the literary articles I had forwarded to him, and, if 
he thought they would bear European republication, to ascertain whether Mr. CoNsTABLE 
would be inclined to be the publisher. 

‘ The parcel containing my work went by coach to Scort’s address in Edinburgh ; the letter 
went by mail to his residence in the country. 


By the very first post I received a reply, before 
he had seen my work. 


‘*T was down at Kelso,’ said he, ‘when your letter reached Abbotsford. I am now on my 
way to town, and will converse with ConsTaBLE, and do all in my power to forward your 
views : I assure you nothing will give me more pleasure.’ 

‘The hint however about a reverse of fortune had struck the quick apprehension of Scort, 
and with that practical and efficient good-will which belonged to his nature, he had already 
devised a way of aiding me. A weekly periodical, he went on to inform me, was about to be 
set up in Edinburgh, supported by the most respectable talents, and amply furnished with all 
the necessary information. The appointment of the editor, for which ample funds were pro- 
vided, would be five hundred pounds sterling a year, with the reasonable prospect of further 
advantages. This situation, being apparently at his disposal, he frankly offered tome. The 
work, however, he intimated, was to have somewhat of a political bearing, and he expressed 


an apprehension that the tone it was desired to adopt might not suit me. ‘Yet I risk the ques- 


tion,’ added he, ‘because I know no man so well qualified for this important task, and perhaps 
because it will necessarily bring you to Edinburgh. If my proposal does not suit, you need 
only keep the matter secret, and there is no harm done. ‘And for my love I pray you wrong 
me not.’ If, on the contrary, you think it could be made to suit you, let me know as soon as 
possible, addressing Castle-street, Edinburgh.’ 

‘In a postscript, written from Edinburgh, he adds: ‘I am just come here, and have glanced 
over the Sketch Book. 


Itis positively beautiful, and increases my desire to crimp you, if it be 
possible. 


Some difficulties there always are in managing such a matter, especially at the out- 
set; but we will obviate them as much as we possibly can.’ 

‘The following is from an imperfect draught of my reply, which underwent some modifica- 
tions in the copy sent: 

‘*T cannot express how much I am gratified by your letter. I had begun to feel as if I had 
taken an unwarrantable liberty ; but, somehow or other, there is a genial sunshine about you 
that warms every creeping thing into heart and confidence. Your literary proposal both sur- 
prises and flatters me, as it evinces a much higher opinion of my talents than I have myself.’ 

‘I then went on to explain that I found myself peculiarly unfitted for the situation offered to 
me, not merely by my political opinions, but by the very constitution and habits of my mind. 
‘My whole course of life,’ I observed, *has been desultory, and I am unfitted for any periodi- 
cally-recurring task, or any stipulated labor of body or mind. I have no command of my 
talents, such as they are, and have to watch the varyings of my mind as I would those of a 
weather-cock. Practice and training may bring me more into rule; but at present I am as use- 
less for regular service as one of my own country Indians, or a Don Cossack. 

‘* ] must therefore, keep on pretty much as I have begun; writing when I can, not when F 
would. I shall occasionally shift my residence and write whatever is suggested by objects be- 
fore me, or whatever rises in my imagination ; and hope to write better and more copiously by- 
and-by. 

‘*Ilam playing the egotist, but 1 know no better way of answering your proposal than by 
showing what a very good-for-nothing kind of beingIam. Should Mr. Constante feel inclined 
to make a bargain for the wares I have on hand, he will encourage me to further enterprise ; and 
it will be something like trading with a gipsy for the fruits of his prowllings, who may at one 
time have nothing but a wooden bowl to offer, and at another time a silver tankard.’ 

‘In reply, Scorr expressed regret, but not surprise, at my declining what might have proved 
a troublesome duty. He then recurred to the original subject of our correspondence; entered 
into a detail of the various terms upon which arrangements were made between authors and 
booksellers, that 1 might take my choice; expressing the most encouraging confidence of the 
success of my work, and of previous works which I had produced in America. ‘I did no more,’ 
added he, ‘than open the trenches with ConstaBLE; butI am sure if you will take the trouble 
to write to him, you will find him disposed to treat your overtures with every degree of atten- 
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tion. Or, if you think it of consequence in the first place to see me, I shall be in London in the 
course of a month, and whatever my experience can command is most heartily at your com- 
mand. But I can add little to what I have said above, except my earnest recommendation to 
CoNSTABLE to enter into the negotiation.’* 

‘ Before the receipt of this most obliging letter, however, I had determined to look to no 
leading bookseller for a launch, but to throw my work before the public at my own risk, and 
let it sink or swim according to its merits. I wrote to that effect to Scorr and soon received a 
reply : 

‘*T observe with pleasure that you are going to come forthin Britain. Itis certainly not the 
very best way to publish on ene’s own accompt; for the booksellers set their face against the 
circulation of such works as do not pay an amazing toll to themselves. But they have lost the 
art of altogether damming up the road in such cases between the author and the public, which 
they were once able to do as effectually as Diabolus in Joun BunyAn’s Holy War closed up the 
windows of my Lord Understanding’s mansion. I am sure of one thing, that you have only to 
be known to the British public to be admired by them, and I would not say so unless I really was 
of that opinion. 

‘*If you ever see a witty but rather local publication called BLackwoon’s Edinburgh Maga- 
zine, you will find some notice of your works in the lastnumber : the author is a friend of mine, 
to whom I have introduced you in your literary capacity. His name is LocKHART, a young man 
of very considerable talent, and who will soon be intimately connected with my family. My 
faithful friend KNtcKEersockeEr is to be next examined and illustrated. CoNsTABLE was ex- 
tremely willing to enter into consideration of a treaty for your works, but I foresee will be still 
more so when 

‘Your name is up, and may go 
From Toledo to Madrid:’ 
and that will soon be the case. I trust to be in London about the middle of the month, and 
promise myself great pleasure in once again shaking you by the hand.’ 

‘ The first volume of the Sketch Book was put to press in London as I had resolved, at my 
own risk, by a bookseller unknown to fame, and without any of the usual arts by which a work 
is trumpeted into notice. Still some attention had been called to it by the extracts which had 
previousiy appeared in the Literary Gazette, and by the kind word spoken by the editor of that 
periodical, and it was getting into fair circulation, when my worthy bookseller failed before the 
first month was over, and the sale was interrupted. 

‘Atthis juncture Scort arrived in London. I called to him for help, as I was sticking in the 
mire, and more propitious than HexcuLEs, he put his own shoulder to the wheel. Through his 
favorable representations, MurRAy was quickly induced to undertake the future publication of 
the work which he had previously declined. A further edition of the first volume was struck 
off and the second volume was put to press, and from that time Murray became my publisher, 
conducting himself in all his dealings with that fair, open, and liberal spirit which had obtained 
for him the well-merited appellation of the Prince of Booksellers. 

‘Thus, under the kind and cordial auspices of Sir Water Scott, I began my literary career 
in Europe; and I feel that I am but discharging, ina trifling degree, my debt of gratitude to the 
memory of that golden-hearted man in acknowledging my obligations to him. But who of his 
literary contemporaries ever applied to him for aid or counsel that did not experience the most 
prompt, generous, and effectual assistance !’ 


The public’s old favorite never appeared before in a better garb. ‘The types, paper, 
printing, binding, all are excellent. . . . AN amusing specimen of ‘ individuality’ 
in language was lately mentioned to us by an entertaining friend. A man in an 








*I CANNOT avoid subjoining in a note a succeeding oe of Scorr’s letter, which though 
it does not relate to the main subject of our correspondence, was too characteristic to be omitted. 
Some time previously I had sent Miss Sorura Scorr small duodecimo American editions of her 
father’s poems published in Edinburgh in quarto volumes; showing the ‘ nigromancy’ of the 
American press, by which a quart of wine is conjured into a pint bottle. Scorr observes: ‘In 
my hurry, I have not thanked you in Sopura’s name for the kind attention which furnished her 
with the American volumes. Iam not quite sure I can add my own, since you have made her 
comuaates with much more of papa’s folly than she would ever otherwise have learned; for I 
had taken special care they should never see any of those things during their earlier years. I 
think I told you that WALTER is sweeping the firmament with a feather like a maypole and in- 
denting the pavement with asword like a scythe ; in other words, he has become a whiskered 
hussar in the Eighteenth Dragoons.’ 
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eastern city, somewhat noted for wrestling, sparring, and kindred physical feats, hav- 
ing been persuaded to enter a church on the Sabbath, and ‘sit out’ a long doctrinal 
discourse, was asked, on retiring after the service, what he thought of the sermon : 
‘ Think” said he; ‘ why, if I could n’t preach a better sarmont than that, with one 
hand tied behind me, you can take my hat! . . . We should like some reader 
who can do it, to show us a more gallant picture of a heroic spirit taking his last 
leave of the world than is contained in the ensuing noble lines : 


‘LET my death 
Define life nothing but a courtier’s breath. 
Nothing is made of naught; of all things made 
The abstract is a dream but of a shade. 
I’ll not complain to earth now, but to heaven, 
And (like a man) look upward even in death ; 
And if VesPas1An thought in majesty 
An emperor might die standing, why not I? 


(One offers to help him.) 


‘ Nay, without help, in which I will exceed him, 
For he died splinted by his chamber-grooms. 
Prop me, true sword! as thou hast ever done; 
The equal thought I bear of life and death 
Shall make me faint on no side. I am up 
Here like a Roman statue ; I will stand 
Till death have made me marble !’ 





— 


Curious and odd things not unfrequently occur ‘ before the Mayor.’ The other 
day, in attending to applications for situations in the police-force, the Mayor, it was 
supposed, was about to invest Parrick Murpny with a ‘ star,’ when some of his Irish 
competitors outside the railing cried out: ‘ Are ye goin’ to ’pint Par, yer Honor? He 
can’t write his name, yer Honor. ‘I am only receiving applications to-day ; in a 
fortnight we make appointments,’ said the Mayor ; and Part was told to call on that 
day two weeks. The friend through whose influence Pat had been induced to apply 
for office said to him, as they came away from the Hall, ‘ Now, Pat, go home, and 
every night do you get a big piece of paper and a good stout pen, and keep writing 
your name. I'll ‘set the copy’ for you.’ Par did as directed ; and every night for a 
fortnight was seen running out his tongue and swaying his head over ‘ Patrick Mur- 
puy,’ ‘ Parrick Murpruy,’ in the style of chirography generally known as ‘ coarse 
hand.” When the day for the appointment came, Par found himself ‘before the 
Mayor,’ urging his claim. ‘Can you write” said that excellent functionary. ‘Troth, 
an’ it’s meself that jist kin!’ answered Par. ‘‘Take that pen,’ said the Mayor, 
‘and let us see you write. Write your name.’ He took the pen as directed, when 
a sort of exclamutory laugh burst from his surprised competitors who were in attend- 
ance: ‘ How-ly Pauit!—d’ye mind that, Mike? Par’s a-writin’!—he’s got a 
quill in his fist!’ ‘So he has, be Jabers! said Mixer; ‘ but small good ’t will do 
him ; he can’t write wid it, man!’ But Par did write ; he had recorded his name 
in a bold round hand. ‘'That’l! do,’ said the Mayor. His foiled rivals looked in each 
other’s faces with undisguised astonishment. A lucky thought struck them: ‘ Ask 
him to write somebody else’s name, yer Honor,’ said two of them, in a breath. 
‘ That’s well thought of,’ replied the Mayor: ‘ Pat, write my name!’ Here was a 
dilemma ; but Pat was equal to it. ‘ Me write yer Honor’s name!’ exclaimed he, 
with a well-dissembled ‘holy horror ; ‘me commit a forgery, and I a-goin’ on the 
Pelisse! J can’t do it, yer Honor! And he could n’t—but his wit saved him, 
and he is now ‘a ‘star’ of the first magnitude.’ By-the-by, ‘speaking of Irishmen,’ 
Cranston, the popular host of the ‘ Rockaway Pavilion,’ illustrates by a characteris- 
tic anecdote their inherent propensity to blunder. An Irish servant of his had been 
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directed to awaken two gentlemen at six o’clock in the morning, who were to take 
the public conveyance to town. At three o’clock in the morning he awakened two 
other gentlemen from a sound sleep, who after anathematizing his stupidity, ‘ between 
sleep and awake,’ for some hour and a half, at length fell into the refreshing slumber 
which had been so rudely dispelled ; when there came another rap at their doors, 
which awoke them instanter. The blundering Irishman, having discovered his mis- 
take, had ‘ come to apologize to the gintlemen for wakin’ ’em up at the wrong hour!’ 
‘ Faix,’ said he, in the most self-accusing spirit, ‘it wasn’t yez that was to be waked, 
anny way!’ With curses not loud, but of considerable depth, the restless guests re- 
signed themselves to their fate—victims of an Irish servant. . . . A CORRESPOND- 
ENT, in the course of a most kind and only too complimentary letter to the Eprror, 
writes as follows: ‘ My life has been the common story of nine-tenths of mankind ; 
the same occurrences have happened to me, the same feelings have actuated me, 
that have been common to all. One of these occurrences, and the most natural, but 
most remarkable, was that of falling in love — yes, Sir, in love. I am not inclined 
to describe my angel, (that was, till she married some one else !) neither shall I tell 
you my sensations when I found myself ‘in’ up to my ears. I felt all the poetry, 
etc. ; scribbled away, and the following was produced after two weeks’ hard labor, to 
which sawing cord-woed at sixty cents per day would have been decidedly an amuse- 
ment. Here it goes! Nay, my dear Sir, you positively should not laugh! It hurts 


my feelings, even now: ; 
‘ DAGUERRE, with most consummate skill, 
Compelled the sun to do his will 
Upon a plate of silver fair, 
To draw with light his image there; 
But thou, sweet KaTE! with greater art 
Chose for the plate a human heart, 
And bade its master-spirit trace 
In glowing lines thine own sweet face ; 
Thine eyes’ deep magic did the rest, 
And fixed the picture in the breast. 
Take then, sweet Kare! the pictured heart 
Thou hast engraved with mystic art; 
For with thy smile thou ’st placed a spell 
Forever on my heart to dwell!’ 


Pretty good verse, this, and involving a felicitous conceit. We shall not ask our 
correspondent if he ‘ really feels what he writes,’ for that would imply a doubt which 
would render any poor praise of ours of little effect in his eyes. That which in the read- 
ing makes others feel can never be merely simulated by the writer. . . . One of the 
‘ Election Scenes in Georgia,’ recorded in the private note of a correspondent else- 
where represented in these pages, must have been derived from a distinguished South- 
ern correspondent, and friend of the Eprror hereof, as it is quite literal with an anec- 
dote which he related to us, as we were returning last autumn through the umbrageous 
domain of Georrrey Crayon, to whom we had been paying a pleasant visit. He 
was canvassing the state previous to an election, and in an unfrequented district had 
taken a letter from a log post-office, which he was reading with fixed attention, when 
happening to turn his head, he found a man looking over his shoulder and perusing it 
with him! He remonstrated a little with him for his impertinence, but this only made 
him angry. ‘ You are a d d sight too proud,’ said he, ‘ for this part of the 
country ; pre-haps you would n’t object to fight me ! —and for a long time he insisted 
upon a game of fisticuffs, by way of ‘ satisfaction.” A trial of skill in jumping, how- 
ever, was at length substituted, in which our friend was the victor; and, what is 
amusing enough, the vanquished antagonist became thereafter one of his most ardent 
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political supporters. . . . A very great curiosity is‘ on view’ at the Minerva-Rooms 
in Broadway, near Walker-street, ‘in the person of’ a Live African Crocodile, the 
only one ever brought to the United States. He weighs sume seven hundred pounds, 
enjoys excellent health, and is as gentle and tame as a pet rabbit. He is not what 
you may call a ‘ handsome critter,’ but there ’s a good deal of openness when he 
smiles, which he always does when he takes his weekly breakfast, whether it be a 
negro baby on his native coast, or a lamb or two ‘ at his present residence,’ a ‘bux’ 
(not in ‘the country,’ for no fashionable crocodile would be out of town at this la‘c 
season,) of ample dimensions, and with a ‘ valuable water-privilege.’ Go and see 
him, town-reader. He is preéminently democratic, and receives his visitors without 
any marked distinction. . . . Dip you ever sit and watch an artist, with true 
love of nature, and of the divine art which transfers its beauties to the canvass, while 
in the act of so transferring them ?—by a few simple feathery touches of his brush 
kindling up a western sky, dimming to a misty tone the far-off blue mountain ; ad- 
ding a new depth of verdure to the nearer forest-group, or a limpid liquidity to the 
calm, still water? It is a pleasant sight, and one which we enjoyed for an hour or 
more to-day, while watching a picture of ‘ The Head-Waters of the Juniata’ grow 
under the manipulations of the facile pencil of our friend Henry J. Brent, Esq. : 


‘ METHINKs it were no pain to die, 

On such an eve, when such a sky 

O’ercanopies the west:’ 
The fading glory of the sun lights up the clouds; the distant mountains reflect it ; 
the bold o’ertopping rock is tipped with it; it lingers for a moment upon the tree- 
crowned bluff in the middle distance, and throws into stronger shadow the adjacent 
mass of deep green forest-growth. ‘The deer walking across the limpid flowing 
water remind us of the sweet fawn that came down to the Calicoon to drink, while 
the two L ’s and ‘ Old Knick.’ were wading deep in the stream, ‘ a-catching of 
the speckled trouts.’ And there too is a prostrate tree, its roots in the back-ground, 





and its top reclining down into the water— why, it is the very fac-simile of some 
twenty tangled beeches, over which we clambered on that memorable trouting occa- 
sion. Would that we could paint ‘after nature!’ But that way we have no skill. 
We can draw an inference ; we can’t draw ‘ nothing else.” When we have beheld 
a striking scene, it is forever painted within us; but for the life of us we could never 
re-depict it. . . . Somgnow or other, we never see now-a-days the piles of stoves, 
precursors of coming winter storms, which line the side-walks in certain of our streets, 
without calling to mind these quaintish lines from the ‘ Evangeliad :’ 


‘ LIKE taxes, tooth-aches, tides, 
A stove has no respect of persons. Once, 
At a vendue, I saw a horse-faced preacher, 
A skip-jack transcendentalist, a lean 
And muzzy artist, barbers’ scullions, trulls, 
Bidding against each other for ‘an OLmMsTEAD!’ 


Tue ‘School-Reminiscences’ of our Schenectady correspondent are very graphic. 
We remember well the district-school scenes and sounds of our earliest boyhood ; the 
constant petitions and complaints poured into the porches of the pedagogue’s great ears: 


‘ Please-sir may g’wout git sum snow t’ putin m’ink? ‘ Please-sir Witiis C 
is a-pinchin’ on me; ‘ Please-sir may g’wout an’ git s’mice t’ put in m’ trowse’s t’ 
keep my nose from bleedin’?’ ‘ Pleathe-thir Lewrru ith a kithin’ me; (she was a 
pretty little girl who said that, and the schoolmaster probably thought ‘ small blame’ of 
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us,) and other the like sayings and dvings of children. ‘ Oh, the days when we were 
young! . . . We are indebted to Messrs. Carey anp Hart, Philadelphia, for an 
early copy of ‘The Ruby, a Token of Friendship for 1849. It is a very attractive 
annual, containing eleven fine engravings on steel, from designs by eminent artists. 
We have Huntineron’s beautiful ‘ Fair Inez ;’ a charming vignette by Cueney ; ‘ The 
Fourth of July,’ by Cionney, an excellent although somewhat overcrowded compo- 
sition, and the best effort of the artist’s pencil ; ‘The Spanish Maid,’ by Lest; ‘ In- 
cognito’ (whom we recognize) by CuEney ; an indifferent portrait by Sunty ; the natu- 
ral and every way admirable picture of ‘The Strawberry Girl,’ by Pace ; Inman’s 
‘Mumble the Peg,’ under a new name; Mount’s characteristic Limning from Life; 
‘ Winter’s-Sport ;’ the exquisite ‘ Mercy’s Dream,’ of Huntington ; and Lawrence’s 
celebrated ‘ Sitting for a Picture. Among the ‘contributors’ proper, we find the 
names of Witkie, Gatt, Victor Hugo, Rev. Hosart Caunter, Miss Mirrorp, and 
others equally eminent. ‘The Ruby’ is a very handsome annual, and will have, we 
doubt not, an extensive sale. . . . We know of few things more amusing than a 
‘ wounded pigeon’ causing another pigeon to ‘ flutter’ for him ; the real ‘ victim to the 
force of truth’ meanwhile assuming to be untouched, and vaunting indifference by 
proxy. Explanation is quite unnecessary, for ‘the game is not worth the candle.’ 
We content ourselves with the certainty of being understood where we intend to 
be. . . . Tne agent of the ‘Committee of the National Monument Society’ in this 
city informs us that the fund collected for a National Monument to Washington now 
amounts to eighty thousand dollars, the expenditure of which, for the purpose proposed, 
will be under the supervision of Hon. Exisna Wurrriesey, the General Agent, whose 
character is a sufficient guaranty of the faithfulness with which he will discharge his 
trust. The plan of Mr. Roserr Mux1s, architect, embracing a vast rotunda, with a 
stone blade, five hundred feet high, rising out of the middle of it, we are glad to per- 
ceive was improved by the omission of its chief feature. A vast monument erected 
in the city founded by WasnineTon, and on the spot upon which he himself supposed 
it would be reared, (the old Congress ordered one, and the commissioners for the Fede- 
ral City having set apart ground for that purpose shortly before his death,) should be 
simple and grand, like the character of the great and good man whose virtues it will 
be erected to commemorate. A beautiful site, from which the Monument, when 
erected, may be seen from the Chesapeake Bay, has been granted by Congress, and 
the corner-stone has been laid with appropriate ceremonies. The work upon the shaft 
is now in progress, and in the course of two years it will be sufficiently high for the 
principal object to be seen from the capital. The material is of white marble. It 
must be manifest that a structure so large as the one proposed to be erected cannot be 
completed with means so limited ; agents are therefore being appointed throughout the 
United States, and an appeal is made to the people to give any sum, however small, 
in furtherance of the object. What has become of the city monument for New- 
York? . . . Here is a beautiful autumnal picture from ‘Philo, an Evangeliad : 
— ‘THE leaves, 

Before the gate, frost-touched, are falling fast ; 

Watch that one, bright as if the sun had wept 

It on her bier; it sinks, but hesitates 

To drop; ’tis whirled across the street; the weeds 

Arrest its course, and in that hollow ’t will 

Dissolve, and ghost-like vanish into naught.’ 


Mr. Henry Peters Gray has just completed a large picture, which cannot fail 
greatly to enhance his reputation as an accomplished creative artist. It is an Allego- 
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rical Representation of War, and has the merit of at once telling its story to the eye, 
and through the eye to the heart. The composition is simple and not overcrowded. 
It may be said to be formed of three groups in unity. A noble warrior in the first is 
bidding farewell to his young and lovely wife, on the eve of ‘ rushing to the battle-field ; 
in the second he lies bleeding and dead, before his marble tomb, with his trusty sword 
broken in twain ; and in the third, his wife stands in sorrow by his monument, with 
her infant boy in her arms. It is a very striking picture, in all its divisions and ac- 
cessories, and is drawn and painted in Gray’s best manner. It deserves, and should 
receive, a more elaborate notice at our hands than we can at present award to it. We 
trust the public may be enabled to see it in the Art-Union. . . . ‘Witt you give 
me a light, Square?’ said a vagabondish-looking person, to one of two spruce young 
men of the town, who were smoking along the middle-walk of the Battery the other 
afternoon. ‘Certainly,’ said the buck, handing the fellow a new ‘ regalia’ which had 
just been lighted. The rascal took it, thrust it in his dirty mouth, and handed back 
his own poor ‘ stump,’ which, although much like a quid, was far from being a ‘ quid 
proquo.’ The dandy did not discover the trick until he had walked on a rod or more ; 
when at length he did discover it, he turned round with ‘ indignation in’s aspect,’ but 
it was only to see the fellow exercising an aérial wind-mill with his hand, acting on a 
thumb-pivot, from his ‘jolly red nose.’ . . . We have known just such a character 
as that described by ‘ M.’ in his ‘ Sketch ? 


— ‘A hope-abandon’d wight, 
Unfitted with an aim ; 

Met every sad returning night, 

And joyless morn, the same.’ 

The ‘Sketch’ however seems personal. Js it? If yea, it is not for us... . Ir 
General Ristneu had possessed some of Johnson’s Shaving Cream, he would never 
have been found by Harp-Korrie Piet’s messenger standing in the attitude of the 
Colossus of Rhodes, and making such horrid contortions before a bit of broken looking- 
glass. He would have shaved with ease, and perhaps the dreadful catastrophe which 
ensued might have been prevented. Step in at the corner of Broadway and Cham- 
bers-street, and see if there is any thing far-fetched in this inference... . ‘I was 
walking through Trafalgar-Square in London, one morning,’ said a travelled friend to 
us the other day, ‘ when I was accosted by a man who was selling an engraved pic- 
ture of Christ Examining the Tribute-Money. He urged me so piteously to pur- 
chase one, that I was tempted to doso. I wish I had it now to show you. Our 
Saviour was dressed in as natty a swallow-tailed coat as you ever saw in a tailor’s 
report of the fashions; his pantaloons were strapped down over a pair of exquisite lit- 
tle boots, and he wore on his head a small low bell-crowned hat, much in fashion about 
that time. His apostles were dressed in the same fashion ; only that it was evidently 
intended that the principal figure should in this respect quiteexceed them. I thought 
of the value of ‘ keeping’ in art, as I looked at that scriptural picture, and the text 
which it was supposed to illustrate ; and, sacred as was the subject, I could not help 
guffawing obstreperously in the crowded square.’ . . . Notices of the metropolitan 
theatres, two pages of carefully-prepared ‘ Brief Notices of New Publications; 
of two beautiful monuments by Launirz, the eminent sculptor, and ‘ Designs of the 
Antediluvian World’ by the great artist, Martin, at the Apollo Rooms; together 
with remarks upon the new ‘ Cypress Cemetery,’ and an important invention by Mr. 
Nenemian Dopeg, not to mention certain autumnal thoughts, etc., are unavoidably 
omitted until our next number. . . . ‘M.A. V.,’ § Hans,’ ‘ Kir Kevin,’ received. 
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